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- on the roadside with his family, if he be not 
Parces or Sussentptions: Single copi¢g, $2.50 per year; murdered, for di g 28 a voter the 
five copies for $10, payable in advance. | pleasure of the lord of thé soil. 
FREDERICK DOUGLASS, It occurs to your committee how this may, 
Lock Box 31, Washington, D.C. | to some extent, be effected. There are certain 
—————————————— — profitable and honorable pursuits in the South, 
ATIONAL LABOR UNION | thoroughly understood by the freedmen, the 
NA -_ ee | prosecution of which lead to suecessfal results. 
: reedmen in the South, industriously inclined, 
be” won pg eno 1871 = the patriotic and nomen capitalists of ~ 
EDNESDAY, #0& » 2001. N them an rtion o 
The third day’s session of the National Labor me phony Rogie Bod the Sn it ealidlent 
Union Convention was held in the Fifteenth | securities, on interest, that they may occupy 
street Presbyterian Church, Rev. J. B. Logune, | such an independent position as will enable 
of New York, in the chair, and Lewis H. Doug- | them as free Americen citioens to . only 
lass, secretary. freely exercise their judgment as to the best 
The Committee on Co-operation Societies | politreal policy of a een: but to enable 
submitted their report, which, on iootion, was | them also to-add more extensively to its mate- 
referred to the General Business Committee. | rial prosperity. 
Mr. Barbadoes, of Massachusetts, presented | Your committee would simply refer to the 
a series of resolutions of thanks to Senator | ynkind, estranging policy of the labor organi- 
Wilson for his able and timely plea in the Aé-| gations of white men, who, while they make 
lantic Monthly of the current month, and for | joud proclaims as to the injustice (as they allege) 
his frank recognition of the vital importance af to which they are subjected, justify injustide, 
rg means of that practical education | 80 fer 0 giving o- exemple to de. oo may. by 
which they acquire. | excluding from their benches an ir work- 
Mr. M yers, of Maryland, offered a resolution | shops worthy craftsmen and apprentices onl 
asking the convention to appoint State Labor | because of their color, for no just cause. e 
Unions, and indorsing the New Natronat Era | say to such, so long a8 you persist therein 
as the organ of the National Labor Union. —_| we cannot fellowship with you ia your strug- 
The Committee on Capital and Labor pro- | gle, and look for failure and mortification on 
sented the following | your part ; not even the sacred name of Wen- 
RESOLUTIONS : dell ae _ save you, eye much = 
, » kneanie: sonle ~oeaD revere him and cherish towa im not only 
Wherene the renee A set hy a ee | profound respect, but confidenee and gratitude. 
annually to pay taxes amounting to over 3u00,- | rer 4 220 PM 
000,000 for the support of the Government and | yourned to 7:5 - mM. 
to meet the interest on a debt incurred to sup- mecnmarGentu 
press a wicked rebellion ; and whereas a - 
ability to bear this enormous annual burden! The convention reassembled at,7:30 P. M., 
without absolute ruin must depend upon the | aad epened with prayer by Bishop Loguen. 
diversity of labor, the development of our na-| Mr. J.B. Wolf informed the convention that 
tional resources, and the general prosperity of | he was from West Virginia, and asked to be a 
the laboring classes ; and whereas this diver- | self appoimted delegate. So ordered. 
ity, development, and prosperity can in no \ 
pr be so effectually spenaiad yf so. perma. | : eens eninnarahan 
nently secured as by such legislation as shall | The following were appointed as delegates, 
protect our laboring, mechanical, and manufac- | with power to establish labor unions: __ 
turing interests against foreign competition, | | Messrs. John Henry, Maryland ; Cassius L. 
and at the same time create a home market for | King, Illinois ; George L. Mabson, North Car- 
our agricultural products : therefore, jolina; William I. e, G 
Resolved, That we believe a high protective | Loguen, New York; Washington Spalding. 
‘tariff both a financial and an industrial neces- | Kentucky ; William L.Leslie, Virginia; Wil- 
sity in the present condition of the country, | liam Howard Day, Delaware: J. H. Rainey, 
and that it is demanded by every consideration | se goed —— aie age eo - 
of jastice, wisdom, and humanity. ichard Nelson, Texas; Rober - Stokes, 
esolved, That in view of its vital importance | Missouri ; William Nesbit, Pennsylvania ; R. 
to the laboring masses the Republican party be | C. Pearce, Florida; Oscar Dunn, Louisiana; 
earnestly advised and requested to engraft the | Francis Fletcher, _ Massachusetts ; Abraham 
principle of protection to American industry Ford, West V irginia ; Charles Lancaster, Kan- 
by a high tariff on such foreign imports as we | 588; J. J. Speiman, Mississippi; Elias Ray, 
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produce into its creed, and boldly press itscon- | New Jersey; A. B. Wolff, Wyoming; Charles | 


sideration upon the country. | Slater, Ohio; A. B. Tinney, District of Colum- 
Resolved, ‘That we are irrevocably opposed | bia; James Jefferson, Rhode Island; John K. 


to the free trade policy of the Democratic | Horner, Indiana; Jobn H. Bubtiste, Michi- 

party, which requires that the one hundred and | gan; Lloyd W heeler, A rkansas ; Charles Mc- 

seventy millions of dollars in gold annually re- Lyon, Connecticut, and William Warrick, | 
ceived on duties upon foreign imports should lowa. 
be hereafter collected by a direct tax upon the AFFAIRS IN THE SOUTH. 

American people, for the benefit of British) The chair called attention to the impossibil- | 
capital and Jabor, and to the destruction of onr | ity of the people of the country to understand 


own manufacturing industry. |from the public press the real condition of 

The chair stated that General Eaton had | things in the Southern States, and suggested 
been invited to address the convention, and | that to-day be set apart for each delegate to 
that he was present. | speak ten minutes on the state of the freed- 

Gencral #aton, in re sponse, said he would | men, and invited ali the delegates to be pres- 
wish the delegates to make a statement of | ent. 
the educational interests of their part of the 
country. 

Messrs. Myers, Maryland; Taylor, Vir- 
ginia ; Nelson, ‘Texas; Turner and Williams, 
Alabama; Casten, Georgia: Stokes, Missvuri ; 
De Baptiste, Michigan ;}]- Bowen, District of | 


ELECTION OF OFFICERS, 


The annual election of officers was then pro- 
| ceeded with, with the following result : Fred- 


Columbia; Downing, Rhode Island, and Bar- | 
badoes, Massachusetts, gave interesting details | 
of the school interests in their States. 


chusetts, recording sec retafy ; Anthony Bowen, 
treasurer. 


General Eaton then thanked the delegates the executive board was deferred until to-| 

for the information they had imparted to him, | morrow. 
and addressed the convention on a system of | Messrs. Greene and Downing were appointed | 
public education, at length, after which Mr. a committee to conduct the mew chested | 
. ‘ ‘ . a ' 
pong = meee a ae on Capital and gg to thechair. The retiring president, 
’ r. Myers, of Maryland, surrendered the posi- 
REPORT. ; tion to Mr. Douglass in a brief and pointed 


The very limited time during the intermis- | address. 
sion of the convention within which your com- | 
mittee have had to prepare a report on capital | 


and labor, does not permit them to submit such | that the convention would go on in harmony , 
a report as the importance of the subject de- | that has Leen its wont. He advised the dele- 
mands. They would not think of entering into | gates when they go home to work up and form 
the question, and shall simply confine them- | local societies, and by so doing send at least 


selves to one or two practical points. five hundred delegates to the convention to be 

The committee express the feeling of the | held here next year. 
colored igborer, when it says he desires, and }*be convention had none, and if they would 
believes it to be his interest and duty, to culti- make the strength he would try an 
vate friendly relations with capitalists. Capital them. I 
isapower to be appealed to. Capitalists | debate of the convention the strictest decorum 
should be impressed that there are reciprocal | was Tecognized, and thought that if the same 


relations between them and the laborer. Let | barmony was continued it would lead to a grand 


us impress them that they may make their | Success. 
names blessed by using a pertion of their ( 
means 80 that those less favored may be bene- | and Capital, made an additional report, and, 
fited. . on motion, it was adopted. 


The efforts of the struggling masses to the| Mr. Wolf was giving a long history of his 


present time, the world over, without regard | Working in the old anti-slavery time, when he | 
was called tou order by Mr. Downing, who 
succeeded iu results beyond the immediate | stated that historical statements were not per- 


to nationality or race, show that they have not 


pressing demands of simple existence. 


Some | tinent to the businegs of the convention. 
have succeeded beyond this. 


because they have not been educated. Had | adopted. 

they been better informed they would have Adjourned until 9 A. M. to-morrow. 
conceived how desirable and profitable co- | 
operative effort would have been in securing 
the means of administering to their happiness. 
If this be true, we can hope to be relieved | 





Fourth Daye’s Proceedings. 
Tacrspay, January 12. 





White, Georgia; J. W. | 


On motion, the election of nine members of | entailed upon the Democratic party. 


Mr. Douglass, taking the chair, thanked the | 
convention for the honor done him, and hoped | 


He had no strength if 


direct 
He called attention, that during the 


Mr. Douglass, from the Committee on Labor 


The Committee on Education, through their | 
The above is true, and it is because the | chairman, Robert W. Stokes, madea long and 
masses have not been generally better informed ; comprehensive report, which, on motion, was | 


Southwest farnish to the enterprising nen 4 
desirable location for the settlement of 


to 
education, wer, P, es Ki 
A me: gi apg ey to Mrs. Col. | plished its 
tered 


Tappan for her entertaining and instructive 
Tess. 


The convention then took a recess until 7 
o’ clock. 
Evening Session, 


The convention met at 7:30 o'clock. og aa Pte long Peete 8 ~ 


Mr. Downing, from the Committee on Capital 
I ' osc cearenserionan ran nee tates 
banks, are. Se $17,000,000 had been = ysis f.. fas om sry 


and Labor, su 


deposited b; cologed laborers of the coun- 
page oa the banks have been established. On 
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Hines is charged the rate ofa fall 
Jess than a quarter of a col- 
computed by the square. 
"ipsaleaeiaenbeicuiitinn tah thanstine dineedsinths 
are charged transient rates. 


“Sometimes they are: sometimes they sre 


are from the South- | not.” 


© Was-it not possible that you might have 
panera ohn ace 


stepped upon or pressed 
con 


r 
seemed cg against the sole ; but 


“Im 


large portions of Kentacky, | I did not step on it.” 


The court then, at 2 P. M., adjourned until 
, when the accused will 


this morning, 
1 his written defence.—N. IF". Tribune, Janu- 
or no value placed apon human life, if it be a | ery 12, 1871. ~~ 





a wi 
motion, the report was adopted. Not the least, and most the event Capi- a ea 
Mr. Dowking said that there were now some significant revola times, iN living wages to the lator 8 iii alii pies halide BERR oe 
thirty freedmen's savings banks in the country, | i, the adjustment of the felationship of labor |er. The several co-operative associations in . The New Spanish Cabinet. 
with a sarplus at the present time of over tWO | 4, og There is mécountry in which this | this country are ing flourishing condition ; | seem to be means that can raise the es 
anda half millions of dollars, and "ee UPR | question will assume @ Wider range of discus- | not only are they paying good wages, but pay" | Condition of the South to the level with other| The first important act of King Amadeus 
the colered people of the nation to husband) cig more varied and forms and feel-| ing a good per centage on the capital invested: | sections of the country. Three millions of for- | shows clearly enough, as we had previously in- 
r resources. ings, than in the U: of America, | In ene instance the dividend upon the capital | eign emigrants in the Southern States would | dicated, his intention to make the t 
Mr. Frederick Douglass spoke of the import- that, without regaré@ to any fixed laws of | invested is appropriated to the purpose of far-| produce a spirit of independence and enter- | of keeping intact the coalition of the rev- 
ance of having an eye to the future and hus- tical economy. Amd from the nature of | nishing a homestead for the members of the or- prise that is absolutely necessary to elevate | olutionary parties, the Union 
banding their earnings. our institations aad of citizenship, ganigation. A preference is often given these | the condition of labor, both black and white, | Liberals, and Democrats. coalition was 
MIXED SCHOOLS. there is no country rnishes 80 associations by business men because of. the | and to induce and security to capital. | formed in the eonspiracies of factionists and 
Mr. Downing offered the following resolu- | the means to solve the and pe Aan waned workmanship found in these es-| Provision should also be made for the exiles, was cemented the enthusiasms of 
tiem: . some general laws (if do-not already ex- ments. Co-operative associations pro- | of State labor conventions in States at as early | Cadiz and the blood of Alcolea, and weathered 
Resolved, That the National Labor Bureau | ist) _—— labor and capital = be gov. —— Sng it ‘ » a day as is convenjent for Be. peu Ee —s the een in the Communes Cont seat 
i - | erned in its basinese intercourse, without secure the wages demanded constitu- 
of the colored men of the nation earneetly en Pig Politios should wong ‘ Lacy viele i 


dorse the suggestion made by the trustees of 


dangering the security of the Government or | labor, 


the colored schools of the District of Columbia, | the public peace. 


to the effect of abolishing caste in the arrange- 


ments for public instraction in this District, | will get all of 
and that the officers of this convention be a | will equalize its 
committee to memorialize Congress to adopt | suasion, reason, or ft 


the suggestion. 


Theicsolution was adopted without debate. | of hunren ‘natare, 


either by per- 


~- 


Mr. Myers, of Maryland, offered the follow- | plish a revolution so sublime in our present 


ing resolution : 


make-up, is too far in the distance for human 
Resolved, That the President of the National | conception. 

| Labor Union be requested to correspond with 
| the Secretary of the Interior and other persons | capital and laber. 


There is not a natural antagonism between 


‘in regard to the location of public lands, and | admit that there is no Divine economy ralin 


the executive officers of the Natianal Union of 
each State. 
After consiJerable debate, the resolution was 
laid upon the table. 
On motion, a committee was appointed to 
nominate officers for the ensuing year. The 
resident appointed Harris, of North Caro- 
ina; Taylor, of Virginia, and Stokes, of Mis- 
souri, as such committee. 
Mr. Stokes offered the following resolution : 
Resolved by the National Labor Union, 
That a committee cf three be engointes to ime- 
morialize the Congress of the United States 
| praying for the passage of a law for the pro- 
tection of the bailot-box and the securement of 
the purity of the elective franchise. 
The presidentappointed Messrs. G. T. Down- 
| ing, A. M. Green, and Lewis H. Douglass the 
| committee. 
The Rev. C. W. Dennison was called for, and 
| spoke at considerable length. 
The Committee on Elections reported the 
following as the Bureau of Labor for the ensu- 
ing year: Isaac Myers, Maryland ; George T. 
| Downing, Rhode Island; George De Baptiste, 
| Michigan; J. T. Rapier, Alabama; Edwin 
| Belcher, Georgia; George L, Mabsam, North 
| Carolina; R. Nelson, Texas; J. KE, Taylor, 
Virginia ; A. M. Green, District of Columbia. 
Mr. Harris, of North Carolina, from the Com- 
mittee on Finance, submitted a report, show- 
| ing the organization to be in debt $157. 








to communicate the information obtained to|the world’s affairs. Their relationship an 


interest are mutual. One cannot exist or _ 
per without the aid and co-operation of the 
other. If a gulf divides, and strife is engen- 
dered, it is because of a prejudicial investiga. 


tion of the cause and effect. The rule ak nerd 
ral. Capital is covetous; labor is p igal. 
Capital seeks to gather in and increase its 
store, while labor squanders its surplus to grat- 


ify superficial tastes. By 


the management of 


their surplus or profits, as. stated, capital be- 
comes the stronger, and labor the weaker 


ower. They grow in opposite directions. 
Vere labor more covetous with its surplus 


gains, as instanced in the examples of Vander- 
bilt, Stewart, and Peter Cooper, of New York ; 
John Hopkins, of Maryland, and @ thousand 
of other millionaires who commenced life with 
their brains and hands, the relationship would 
be different. Capital would be more equalized. 


And until labor learns to be more 


nerally 


frugal, hold what it gets, and judiciously in- 
vest it, this inequality will forever exist, and 
no combination that can be formed by the wis- 
dom and cunning of man can control it. 


Because of the incapacity and financial 
weakness of labor and its only source of reve- 
nue—a day’s wages—amillions of laborers are 
the absolute slaves of capital, receiving a pit- 
tance of the wealth their labor produces. And 
even the honest, industrious, and frugal la- 
borer often receives less wages than will pro- 
vide the necessary comforts of life. And very 


Professor Langston, of the Freedmen’s Bu- | often the capital employed, by which this 


| raise a dollar for the expenses of the Labor | 
Union until he knew whether they were to be 


This last remark created a little stir in the 
| convention. 

Mr. Downing said, he for one had some per- 
sonal pride animating his bosom, and he did 
not want, and would not have, any one beg for 
him. 

A collection and subscription was taken up, 


Fifth and Last Day’s Session. 
Fripay, January 13, 1871. 

The fifth day’s session of the National Labor 
Unien was held in the Fifteenth-strect Pres- 
byterian Church, the president, Frederick 
Douglass, Esq., in the chair. 

Mr. Belcher, of Georgia, offered a resolution 
| condemning both the Democratic party and 
its sentiments of repudiation; also, the Na- 
tional Labor Congress, which, in its platform 
adopted in, its meeting held at Cincinnati, 
Ohio, August 19, 1870, criticises violently, 
unfairly, illogically, the financial policy of the 
present Administration, and declares, in fact, 
in favor of the repudiation of our national 


and $112 was raised to mect expenses. The | 
meeting then adjurned until Friday morning. | 


| Douglass, secretary; A. M. Barbadoes, Massa-| Republican party. He would use no effort to | ig often destitute of brains. 








| obligations, and that they utterly condemn the 
| doctrine contained therein as anti-Republican 
| and false. 

This was the cause of a spirited debate, in 
which some unkind words were said. 

The debate was finally closed by Mr. George 
T. Downing, who introduced a resolution in- 
| dorsing the course of Mr. Isaac Myers, presi- 
dent of the Colored National Labor Union, in 
; the National Labor Congress, held in Cincin- 
' nati, and expressing entire confidence in his 
| integrity te the principles and policy of the 
| Republican party. The resolution was adopted 
| by acclamation. 

Mr. Langston advocated the adoption of 


| 


from our present dependent position mainly by 


| The fourth day's session of the National La- 


| the resolutions, eulogizing the address of Mr. 





education. |bor Union was held at the Fifteenth street 


ell we not be sufficiently enlightened ¢o-day | president, in the chair. ; 

to observe and apply the agencies used by | _ The session was opened by prayer, by the 
others looking to ends similar to those we re- | Rev. A. Bowen, of this city. . 

vard asdesirable? The interest of labor catls | The chairman called attention to the speech 


or some central head to look to its interests. | made by Mr. Langston, in which Mr. Langs. | 


Other interests select certain competent agents | ton had made some uncalled-for remarks in 
to plan, devise, and execute for their interest, | Teference to Senator Hiram Revels, which 
compensating such agents as is their due for remarks, upon making inquiry, he found to be 
services rendered. ‘his we must do, or we Untrue in many respects. He was very sorry 
will not succeed. We have not succeeded as | that the language had been uttered, and he 
we would had we done so. ‘The interests and | hoped that in the future deliberations of the 
success of the laborer depends not simply in | Convention nothing of the same personal char- 
creating a bureau of labor, to be located at | acter would be used. v 
Washington or somewhere else, but measurably | and Richard Nelson also made remarks in the 
in what is equally as necessary, to furnish such | Same strain, : 
bureau with the needful means to carry on its | Mr. L. Douglass moved that a committee of 
operations. ' three be appointed to draft a 

We come together, talk, resolve, and part; | 
but the essential thing needed, means, is | ‘ : z . . 
wanted. We admit our poverty, our immedi- | 'TginNg the immediate passage of Senator Sum- 
ate pressing needs; but we can greatly ré@ | ner’s supplementary bill allowing equal rights 
lieve ourselves by all contributing their mite, | and privileges on the railroads of the country, 
which will be a might in benefiting labor. | and that the same committee be authorized to 

The colored laborer in America has been | cover all the und of proscriptive education. 
the special victin of avarice and cupidity from | Mr. De Baptiste offered a resolution tencer- 
the time he first set foot on the continent. He | ing the thanks of the convention to their late 
has been held in abject sluvey, despoiled of all, president, Isaac Myers, of Maryland, which 
rights; consequently is, as wust be the case, ; W95 passed by acclamation. | . ‘ 
extremely poor. He was freed from the claim | | Mr. Barbadoes offered a similar resolution of 
of an individual master and became more com- | thanks to the Eight-hour League, represented 
pletely a slave to the impoverished circum. | by E. P. Rogers, of Boston, Massachusetts, 
stances that environed hin; he became a sub-, On motiou of Mr. Isaac White, the privilege 
ject of the murderous hate now cherished to- of the floor was extended to Mr. E. A. Red- 
ward him, because of his emancipation and , stone, of California, member and representative 
loyalty. | of the Nationa! Labor Convention of the United 

His first two imperative needs—bread and | States. : : 
shelter—he had not when he was declared free; | _ Mr. Frederick Douglass introduced General 
the want, without money or land, makes bim | ™- O. Howard, who, in response to the invita- 
poor indeed; but without them, and added | Won, made an extended and interesting ad- 
thereto the lack of a material friend, makes | 4tess, suggesting to the convention mapy val- 
his situation most deplorable. ‘he colored | uable hints for their future guidance and con- 
man 18 struggling against ali this. | sidetation. 

It was ‘‘ necessity” that came to his relief to; _ A vote of thanks was tendered to General 
the extent of freeiuy him. It also invested him | 0. O. Howard, on motion of Mr. Douglass. 
with other rights, justly his as a man without| _On motion of Mr.J.T. Rapier, a committee 
crime—a man to the mianor born; but justice | Of three was appointed to ascertain the best 
or kind offices do not stop here; he expects | manner of 
sympathy and assistance; having been robbed | COLONIZATION 
and outraged, he asks for as much as is ex- | of the colored men on the lands of the public 

ected and given to others vot thus outraged.| domain, and Messrs. Rapier, Nelson, and 
t is not expected that the mass will be raised | Green were appointed such committee. 
suddenly aud completely from their preseat Mr. Frederick Douglass introduced Mrs, 
dependence ; but it is desirable for the good of | Colonel Tappan, of Louisiana, who addressed 
all, the degraded and the elevated, that the | the convention at some length on education 
most humble of community should be elevated | and the utilization of the pablic lands for the 
and made to feel a filial relation to all there-| benefit of the colored of the South. 
ef; universal security aod happiness hinges| Mr. L. H. Douglass offered the following : 
“aecoon. Resolved, That it id the sense of this con- 
«ame the Isborer of the South to properly | vention that one of the best means of pro- 
of cy De Convictions as to the best interest | moting the elevation, inde and enter- 
the seme J:politic he should be placed beyond prise of the colored citizens of the United 
pendence fat consequent upon complete de- | States, whose habits for generations have been 
ence existe in and shelter, which depend- | connected with the tillage of the soil, is, that 
Occurrence for the’; South. It is a common | colored farmers of the nation migrate to those 
¢ freedman, who is a tenant |-portions of the country where they may obtain 


at will on the lands held tinaci 
7 " good at no cost. 
@nce man-whipping lord of the South, to s = me 


MEMORIAL TO BE PRESENTED TO CONGRESS, 





ye . | Myers before the convention in Cincinnati, | 
‘his is, however, the work of time; but4 Presbyterian Church, Rey. J. B. Loguen, vice- | = H 


Messrs. G. T. Downing 


nd then delivered a long address in support 
of the position taken by him. 

Mr. Robert W. Stokes, from the Committee 
on Homesteads, submitteed their report, which 
is replete with useful information. 
| n motion, the report was adopted. 

A resglution, indorsing the New NationaL 
Era as the organ of the conyention, was 
adopted. 
| After brief remarks by several members of 


| the convention, Mr. Douglass said that he had 
| invested at least $8,000 in the Era, and did not 
think it altogether right fer him to saddle the 
| whole expense. 
Several members subscribed largely to the 
stock of the paper. 
On motion of Mr. Isaac Myers, of Mary- 
land, it was , 
Resolved, That the convention hold its next 
annual session in Columbia, South Carolina. 
He promised those present that if they went 
| there they would meet with a hearty reception. 
The chairman then read a letter which he 
said he had just received from Hon. D. J. 
| Morrill, in which the writer said he was much 
| gratified at the position taken by the conven- 
tion on the question of capital and labor; 
| accompanying the letter were several hundr 
| pamphlets, for distribution, on ‘‘ Protection to 
American Industry.” 
| On motion, the thanks of the convention 
| were tendered to Mr. Morrill. 
After a general discussion the convention 
adjourned sene die, 








Annual Address of President Myers, 
The following is a synopsis of the address 
delivered by Isaac Myers, president of the 
Labor Union, at the opening of the convention : 


Devecates or Tur Nationa, Lasor Union : 
riod of the world’s his- 





We are meeting in a chemical operation 
| tory when all parte o the land seem to be con- faterest to'be protested by national iatey Dade of wae tate and 
' vulsed with revolutions. sdch a8 a national education lew, land pated. This is because of their 
| Indeed, we may say, that this is the age of| ty sctnal settlers, and a tariff for ‘protection to | comprehend 

revolutions and the revolution of ages. American industries, it aoe mae surteinggocial dene, 9 

Religious and political dogmas that have | interest, the chief of which is wages, in all the 

been the devotion and guide of individuals and | varied industries of the which cannot 

nations for oes which from their | pe regulated by any political , body 

| supposed ectness have been robed in the brought xistence. 

| divine garb of infallibiliey, here boon spouted |e ee 


| by the ideas of an advanced civilization, and 


| their deep-rooted convictions forced to loose 
their hold on the mind of man by great ftoods 
of blood that have dyed the land in mourning. 
Had men been governed iu their delibera- 
tions and condact py he: seeps, mare! Oe 
“ Dé unto others as you would t ld do 
unto you,’ we should 
without the convulsion. RA 


have had the results }. 


spilled, not one cent of : spent, 
and not one weeping, i OW or or- 
phan would have been seen in all the land, to 
teach the civilized world that no govérnment: 


|erick Douglass, president ; Bishop Loguen, of | reau, spoke at length, saying that his best | labor draws its substance, produces this finan- 
| New York, first vice president; Lewis H. | efforts would be used to keep the negro in the | cial embarrassment of the laborer ; for capital 


As for instance, 
in the cotton-growing States, nearly every 
planter this year sowed his fields with cotton, 
expecting, when reaped, (without any ability 
to control the market,) to sell for twenty cents 
per pound ; instead, it brought but from twelve 
to fourteen cents. In this margin, between 
fourteen and twenty cents, lie their entire sub- 
stance, and replenishing of stock for the next 
year’s working of the farm. It is very easy to 
see the disadvantage in this case, to which 
both labor and capital is put. Thousands of 
laborers are robbed of their wages. The land 
is bare of subsistence, save wood and cotton, 
and neither will prevent starvation. This is 
produced by the cupidity of capital in the 
South. 

Another instance is the competition between 
manufacturers on account of the excess of 
manufactories for the demand of their products. 
Not only is the price of the material reduced 
to the lowest point between its cost of produc- 
tion and its marketable value, but the wages 
of the laborer is reduced to a point of starva- 
tion and desperation, which often results in 
strikes. Could there be a corresponding re- 
duction in all the productions or necessaries of 
life at the same time, then the laborer of a 
particular branch of industry (in which there 
is an active competition between capital) may 
be able to subsist at the redaction of w 
forced upon him ; or eould the laborer subsist 
entirely upon the production of his own skill, 
the same result may be obfained. But the 
political economy ef the world furnishes us 
with no such rule or example. In our imme- 
diate observation or history the products of 
one branch of industry may decrease in value 
twenty-five per cent., while the products of 
another branch, of more general necessity and 
consumption, may at the same time increase 
twenty-five per cent.; and the decline in the 
former be the cause of the advance in the 
latter. 

It is but natural that labor should seek 
(ander such circumstances) to relieve itself 
from the rapid fluctuations of capital and put 
itself in a safe position that it may be able to 
demand and command a compensation that will 
afford it an independent living. 


TRADES’ UNIONS AND STRIKES. 


Trades’ unions and other combinations are 
formed for the purpose of advancing the claims 
and protecting the interests of the workmen. 
Unfortunately, by the unwise counsel of brain. 
less leaders, strikes are the first means resorted 
to asa remedy. Very few instances, if any, 
can be cited that strikes have produced any 
permanent good to the strikers; whilst hun- 
dreds of instances can be referred to where 
they have been disastrous, in the loss of time 
and money, to all parties, and the bankruptcy 
and dissolution of some of the best working- 
men’ organizations in the country. When labor 
challenges capital to battle, capital is general! 
the victor. For strikes to be at all successful, 
a combination of all the workmen of a particu- 
lar branch of industry must be effected extend- 
ing over every locality where said trade is con- 
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is futile, aad an utter | @ responsibilities, and 
of moral purity 


To admit it to exist, is to | children. 


ducted, and be provided with a fund sufficient | duced because it is slavish and cheap, and has 
to pay the rate of wages demanded daring the | no aspirations above its daily routine of duties, 
continuance of the strike. Otherwise itis folly | is put in the market at a fixed rate of wages 
ed | t0 attempt the experiment. 


: +9: is much less than could support American 
an a means for the elevation of the condition sof pa hes beonais eal. a Pifiabl 2 
e weckig 


the or 
peing gold by the year 1870, has not been as successful as 


rance, and econom the circle of their | ganizations upon 
pare ae, ha condition of the white laborers will be mate- 


Fifth. They impress the members with the | rially advanced by a co-operation with the col- 


importance of an advanced education for their 


Sixth. They restore order and harmony, and 
give a fair chance of competition between capi- 
tal and labor. Next to co-operative associa- 
tions for the general advancement of the con- 
dition of the worki 


tions, a 
BUREAU OF INDUSTRY 


tion to workingmen, trades, &c 


upon questions of disputes between employer | Birney and Anderson. } 
This Bureau of Industry will | were, however, asked a series of questions by 
be to the laborer what the Board of Trade or| the accused, which resulted, altogether, very 
The last ques- | the country. 


and employee. 


Chamber of Commerce is to the merchant, 


Here capital and labor can be brought face to | tion and answer of the whole proceedings were 


face. The cause for a reddction of wages, or 
the reasons for an advance, can be dispassion- 
ately discussed and amicably adjusted. 

In most cases where strikes have existed, 
and great losses sustained by the contending 
parties, it is because of the failure or indispo- 
sition to submit the disputed questions to a 
board of arbitration. 

Next to co-operation for the elevation of the 
workingmen is the 


TARIFF FOR THE PROTECTION OF AMERICAN IN- 
DUSTRY. 

On this natiofial question there should be no 
division between the laboring mea of the 
United States. It is alike beneficial to all in- 
terests that do not receive their support from 
importing goods of foreign manufacture with- 
out any consideration of their effect upon home 
industry. It is suicidal to the labor interests 
of this country to support any party or policy 
looking to a free trade in the goods of foreign 
manufacture. Not only must such a policy 
reduce the wages of American workmen to the 
standard of European wages, but our indus- 
tries, vast factories and workshops, that are 
brought in such unequal competition—their 
products must be forced out of the markets 
of the world, thereby reducing the demand, as 
well as the price of labor. 

NATIONAL EDUCATION. 


This isa question in which the workingmen 
are more directly interested than any other 
class of citizens. The rich can be educated 
at pleasure, without feeling the pressure of 
pecuniary em ment. The poor, who 
stand more in need of education, as a means 
for their elvation, must rely mainly upon a 
free-school system. The opposition to popular 
education comes chiefly from that class of 
American citizens who would build up an aristo- 
cratic empire, whose footstool would be free 
trade, ignorance and slavery to the common 
people. The opposition is not so much a ques- 
tion of taxes or taxation as the objection to 
educated labor—a class of labor that wants 
comfortable surroundings, that will not sub- 
mit to serfdom that is incapable of self-sup- 
port, independent, inventive, and enterprising. 

A system of national education will not only 
prove a national Sreasing. but is a national ne- 
cessity at this time. ‘I'he future peace and 
security of the Government will be infinitely 
indebted to a national system of education for 
the youths of the present generatjgn. 

To the common people who make up the 
working classes it is the manna ef Heaven. 
Appeals and petitions should be sent, as with 
the rushing of a mighty wind, to the halls of 
Congress until the Congress of the United 
States gives the country a national school law 
that will put school-houses and the privileges 
of a common English education within sight of 
every poor man’s domicil in the land. 

‘*Capital and labor must be both able and 
willing to see and consider each other’s inter- 
ests. Make all of either class able to read— 
able to discriminate corretly between right and 
wrong—render intelligence and virtue supreme 
in deciding their questions of individual inter- 
est ; lift them up, so that the horizon of each 
will embrace the interest of all, and the folly 
and wickedness of an sppeal to force or fraud 
on either hand, will be too apparent to invite 
the attempt. They would then see how much 
they have in common, how closely and insepa- 
rably they are yoked together. Kducation, in 
its large sense; the development of all the 
powers of man for the best uses, offers for each 
the grand instrument for the solution of the 
difficulties.” 

For justifiable reasons the workingmen of 
the United States have been much exercised 
in regard to the immigration of 

CHINESE OR COOLIE LABOR. 

The fact of that class of labor being intro- 


for a term of years only known to the contract- 
ing parties, and that said rate of Chinese wages 





















Black and White at West Point. 


much to Smith’s advantage. 


as follows : 
By the accused—‘‘ Was it not possible that 
you might have stepped upon or pressed 
against Cadet Smith's foot unconsciously ?” 
Cadet Anderson—‘‘I might have pressed 
against the sole ; but I did not step on it.” 
Cadet Smith, at this point, closed his exam- 
ination of witnesses in bao ; and here is the 
point around which the discussion of the case 
centres. 
The difficulty of determining a case against 
Cadet Smith under these citcumstances, has 
led to a more general review of some former 
instances of alleged unvyeracity on his part. 
In all the talk upon the subject, and, as an 
officer expressed it, ‘“ The case is rocking the 
Academy to its centre,” it is common to hear 
it declared that Smith will lie, and yet no one 
can point to a specific instance of it. There 
are certain,friends of his within the corps who 
have talked much with him, at intervals, and 
of course privately, who maintain that the 
have not found him lying at any time. Cul. 
Parsons, who acted as his counsel at the re- 
quest of the court which tried him last season, 
having been lef to believe his statements, was 
shaken in his faith by the revelation that by 
documentary evidence he was shown to have} 
given a false report, in denying totally that a 
certain thing had taken place on a given day. 





worry to the investigation of the mystery. 
Presently it was found thgt an amanuensis had 


cerned in the discovery of this error, ex- 
claimed, ** hele the boy has told the truth!” 
and he pronee y weat to Smith and acknowl- 
edged that he had wrongly accused him. Col. 
Parsons still adheres to the opinion that not 
only was Smith fnnocent of guile or falsehood 
in that affair of the incorrect date, but that he 
has been subjected to much unjust odium on 
account of it, even in’ official orders upon the 


case. 

Cadet Smith has been in arrest for nearly | 
three-fourths of the time since his admission to 
the academy last June. “Arrest” is next thing 
to close confinement. He has meanwhile, how- 
ever, progressed in his classes ; is spoken of by 
his instructor as one of the aptest in the artil- 
lery elass ; and Gen. Upton, the Commandant, 


sumption of the Presidency by To 
wounding of Marshal Prim. Bat t 
acceptance by this combination of veteran 
officeholders of the Italian candidacy, and their 
easy relinquishment of their own favorite 
Montpensier the moment his chances fell below 
a reasonable probability, have fully reinstated 
them in the royal grace. 
. The testimony was chiefly as to | death of the Count of Reus, in depriving the 

Progresistas of their most able 
doubtless aided the supple courtiers and intrig- 
The last named cadets | ants of tho Unionist party to gain a represen- 
tation in the new cabinet entirely out of pro- 
portion to their numbers in the Chambers or 


. entirely out of these conventions, and | of its most advanced views in the interest of har- 
But to pps oe ium in which labor | mechanics and lavorers who are ambitious to | the business interests of:the people considered. | mony. The 
its 


of the community, because it is to the benefit | religious liberty, and the P. i under 
of capital, | of all interests to make labor honest, intelli- ther adroit and indefatigable chief, 
1 There is | retained their majority inthe Chamber, ja spite 
flurries, uni eigh: 


. BOparate or- } of 
e believe the} months. The movement 


, Juan Prim, 


the Untonistas to 


defeat the government on its financial policy 
came to pieces in the face of Prim’s magnificent 


neralship on the night of San Jose, and the 
sistas and Democrats saved the organi- 


zation of the majority against the incoherent 
Ineo attack of Unionists, arlists, and Republieans. 
The struggle of the colored cadet at the Mili. From that to the present the Unionists have 
D- | tary Academy, to clear himself of the charge of | been out of office, excepting the temporary as- 
ngmen, as well as to aid | }ving, will terminate to-day, with the presenta- 
them and all other forms of labor organiza-| tion of his written defence, which he placed in. 
the hands of the Judge Advocate yesterday, 
upon the completion of the examination of the |. 
should be established in every city in the Uni- | witnesses summoned in his behalf. Lieutenant 
ted States, composed of representatives from | W. S. Starring was yesterday further exam- 
all industrial and trade organizations, who | ined for the prosecution, arid then Cadets Bix- 
should meet once a week for the purpose of| by, Birney, and Anderson were recalled for the 
interchanging opinions, discussing plans of | defe } ; 
organization, accumulating statistics in rela-| technical details of the circumstances of the 
., and passing | alleged annoyances of the accused by Cadets 


te, on the 
sagacious 


And the 


eader, has 


Serrano, the late Regent, nominal head but 
real figure-head of that party, succeeds to the 
murdered Marshal’s place as President of the 
Council and Minister of War. He can be 
described in one word as the Governor Hoff- 
man of the Liberal Union—always holding 
some high position, always shirking responsi- 
bility, always handsome, courteous, and affa- 
ble; the soul of honor and the tool of thieves ; 
deficient .in force, and abounding in_ style. 
Mr. Ulloa, a leading lawyer and politician of 
the same reactionary school, sueceds the lib- 
eral and enlightened Montero Rios as Minister 
of Justice. The Democrat Moret is displaced 
as Minister of the Colonies by Don Adelardo 
Lopez de Ayala, a young poet of unnecessary 
beauty, whose tragedies never fail, and whose 
political measures always do. 

To match these three Unionits, the Pro- 
gresistas, who have double their number in the 
Uortes, have only an equal number in the 
Cabinet. Sagasta, late Minister of State, 
assumes for the present the portfolios of Fi- 
nance and the Interior. He has been hitherto 
Prim’s right hand, and it remains to be seen 
if he can display the able activity asa leader 
which he has shown asa subordinate. Ad- 
miral Beranger remains Minister of Marine ; 
he is purely a naval officer, of no prominence 
in politics. Ruiz Zorilla, late President of 
the Cortes, who was on the Piedmont Embassy, 


The Colonel questioned Smith closely about | returns to the department he filled some time 
it, and when he earnestly maintained’ that he | 9g0, the Ministry of Public Works. He is an 
was telling the truth, he devoted much toil and | honest and able man, whose natural home 


would be, perhaps, with the Republicans, had 
he not betn kept in the monarchical ranks by 


wrongly copied a date. Cadet Gilmore, (one his firm and unyielding devotion to General 
of those most hostile to Smith,) who was con- | Prim. 


As yet the democrats have but one repre- 
sentative in the government, though it may be 
intended to give them also one of the places 
now cumu'ated by Mr. Sagasta. But they have 
their best man there—we might almost say the 
best monarchical member of the late Cortes. 
Cristino Martos, Minister of State, is a man 
who, as well in figure as in character, seems 
out of place in a Latin assembly. He has the 
stout, short bulk, blonde bair, and m opic 
spectacles of a German professor, and a direct 
earnestness and energy of conviction in public 
matters usually only expected in Americans or 
English of the better class. His vote in favor 
of the Castelar amendment for the immediate 
abolition of slavery in the Antilles, showed 
how firm and thorough are his sympathies with 





says that ne has uaquestionably the ability to 
the entire academic course successfully. 

e has preserved good health and undaunted 
spirits, Mr. Clark, his patron, of Hartford, 
took him from a Southern school, as a ‘“‘ smart 
boy.” He is ascertained to have been a 
‘troublesome’ one, however, and rebellious 
against ae to repress him on account of 
his color. When his admission to the academy 
was announced the several classes held meet- 
ings, and resolved not only that they would 
‘‘eut” him, and let him very severely alone, 
but also that they would “ cut” any cadet who 
ventured to have anything to do with him in a 
friendly way. From brooding in his quarters 
he has sometimes passed out into the barracks- 


and he has retorted with the vilest epithets at 
his command. It is ascertained that a few of 
the more worthless cadets have been the chief 
cause of Smith’s annoyances, Tracing up 
several affairs, it is shown that several of the 
cadets who most actively tormented him have 
themselves failed in examinations, or have been 
detected in some other misdemeanor, so that 
ro were either disgraced or dropped from the 
ro 


THE EVIDENCE CONTINUED. 


Cadet Birney recalled for the defense—B 
the accused : ‘* Why did you think that Cadet 
Anderson would compromise his dignity by 
speaking to Oadet Smith ?” 

“ One reason was, I saw Cadet Smith looking 

in such a manner at him I thought there would 
be some sort of altercation.” 
_ “What reason had you for interfering when, 
as you say, you saw Cadet Smith staring at 
Cadet Anderson?” 

“*T did not interfere.’”’ 







: : : ized ition by th the| “ Would the desire expressed ‘ou that 

uations between capital ap ae ph apres end meaee Tie class of v0 Be Cadet Smith might be seer away in S achorwe 
ing poldticians | aifeet the interest of the colored laborers of the'| testimony ?”’ 

A me Larceny ia South, though millions immi there; and| [The was at this point cleared, and 

‘advised strikes. | ales there is an improved disposition to eb- | the was declared irrelevant, the sub- 

les lens 10-6. wheleusto to | serve tho contracts with laber in the South, it | ject uot been referred to in the direct 

el Ree ae iition of A ® panacea is not that contracts with Chinese, or i this witness, but it was allowed 

eves Oe pn wun capen bageeer to any other of labor that must be observed | #8 a matter of indulgence, the Joie Advocate 

control of the national and local : ing ——n will be made for a generation reply landed to criminate oo 

preposterous | “The work of the National Labor Union, f 


“ Would you not consider it as an act of in- 

terference by thus addressing provag § es ene 
ote as you ere wou 

on aliavetiion re ery: 

I did not consider it an interference.’ 
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yard, only to be greeted with insulting jeers, | 


Y | was tremendous. 
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freedom ; and his steady and consistent efforts 
_in the Chambers in the direction of religious 
| freedom and general education, indicate how 
| correct are his apprehensions of the true and 
| safe foundations of a democratic common- 
wealth. As it is the Ministry of State with 
which we are most concerned, it is agreeable 
| to know that General Sickles is to have, in our 
future discussions with Spain, an opponent so 
| honestso loyal, and so sympathetic.—N. F. 
Tribune. 
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How Prim Died, 
Special correspondent of the New York 
Herald at Madrid, Spain, writes as follows of 
| the assassination of Prim, the great Spanish 
revolutionary commander : 

“T was at the opera when the news first 
reached us. The curtain fell on the first act, 
when, as the audience strolled through the lob- 
bies, a government messenger rushed in witi 
haste. Instantly, as by magic, the ery went all 
over the house : ‘Prim has been shot! Prim has 
been assassinated |’ How the news was first ut- 
tered aloud; how with electric rapidity it ran 
over the pit, boxes, gallery, and saloons, it is 
impossible to say, but as the cry spread the effect 
Deciding to go to the foun- 
tain head for news, I hastened to the War 
Office, where the General lived. There was a 
crowd of carriages at the entrance to the orna- 
mented grounds surrounding the palace of war. 
The throng of idlers were obstructing the side- 
walks and ways in spite of the thick.snow. As 
1 went up the broad staircase, the guard, which 
had been instantly doubled, sorrowfully pointed 
out the reddish blotches on the balustrade. 
‘The General’s blood!’ he whispered, * The 
General Adjutant gave me the first connected 
story. He witnessed the scene, having occu- 
pied a front seat in the carringe. His own 
version of the affair is as follows: 

“Prim and two aids, as usual, left the Cortes 
at the conclusion of the debate in tlie afternoon 
at 7} o'clock, entered his carriage and drove 
rapidly the shortest way to the War Office, The 
streets-were deserted at the point where the 
Calle del Turea debouches into the Alcalla, 
the broadest street in the city, through « nar- 
row passage. ‘I'wo hired cabs were drawn up 
and obstructed the way. ‘This was 80 Common 
an event, og pee that it mong ms ; 1 Laon 
notice; but ieutenant ayo, m , 
dropped a glass in the on nearest him and 


| 
} 


» * What do consider this remark, if not | jooked out just in time to see two men, who 


were carrying their weapons under their long 

ahake, edvancing from the shadow 
of eee, He bad barely. time 27 ut 
‘ . e when 
Sipe! Gower Lisederbasses were dashed 


against the foot | hand the glass to atoms, and the 
Person?” contents were discharged point blank at the 
eh oceupants in the back ho must been 
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Correspondents. 


do not have, who are just as honest, warm, and 
sincere in their unbelief as the most zealous 
Christians in their faith—all those men, 
skeptics, pantheists, and atheists, whoare ready 


r «| the most numeriets denomination. Th ‘signs in: 

NEW NATIONAL ERA?) oot, munpet ee Gertie anes (ree hee aad 
and among them just those most prominent, | feeble and imperfect as may have t 
by intellect and culture, then whom more| poses, we do not regret that it was held. It 
respectable, loyal, and law-abiding citizens we | was a movement in the right direction, and one 


we nL 


a 
ig 
as 121 


which may prove the beginning of an import- 
ant movement for the improvement and advan- 
tage of our suffering class. 


There was much more ability in the conven- 


wr the views expressed by | to take all the consequences of their convic- | tion than even we expected to find there ; and, 


Mw Sabscribers changing their residences, and desiring ons, unconcerned whether they oe popular what is perhaps still more important, there 
to have the New National Exa forwarded to them, should with the masses or incur their odium, and merely was much more heart in the object to be 


be particular in writing us to state fully the new address, 
embracing town, conbty, and State, as well as the town, 
county, and State from which the change is to be made, 
Attention to this will save much trouble 
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Our Periodical Premiums. 


We call attention to our inducements, in 


the way of premiums, to obtain subscribers for 
the New Nartionar Era. We offer for one 


subscriber sending $3 one copy of the New 
Nationat Era one year and either of the fol- 


demand their civil rights, would be debarred 
from becoming citizens hereafter if an amend- 


fidelity to a Constitution containing such an 
article without perjuring themselves. The 
mischief would noteven stop there. Once the 
wedge of religious tests entered into our civil 
institutions, it would lead to splits, theological 
discriminations, and religious oppression. Any 
denomination, inflaential by numbers, wealth, 
or connections, would attempt to have their 
own tenets inserted. The orthodox Christians, 
for instance, who look with horror upon deism 
in all its different forms, far from being satis- 
fied with the recognition of a Supreme Being, 
would not rest unless an article were adopted 
asserting the divinity of Jesus, the Trinity, a 
special Providence, and the divine inspiration 
of the Bible. Others could not well do any 
longer without hell and the devil, thus ex- 
cluding conscientious Unitarians, Universal- 
ists, Jews, and Mabometans from citizenship, 
and making the Constitution a good, strict, 
and orthodox Protestant catechism. They 
might keep on with their encroachments, until, 
some fine day, to their utter dismay, they 
would make the discovery that they had intro- 
duced a double-edged sword, and find them- 
selves unfit for citizenship under the Constitu- 
tion. Let us suppose—and the case is not an 


lowing periodicals: The American Agricultur- | impossible one—that, through annexation and 
ist for one year, published monthly, containing | immigration, the Roman Catholics should gain 


44 large pages, adapted to the farm, garden, 


the ascendency, and just with the same right 


and household—the subscription price of the | as their Presbyterian, Baptist, and Methodist 
Agriculturist alone is $1.50; or Peters’ Musi- | fellow-citizens, carry an amendment to the 


eal Monthly, full of musical gems. This | Constitution acknowledging the belief in the 
monthly we will send for six months--the 
subscription price for that period being $1.50 ; Mary, but even of her mother, as decreed by 
also, the Gem of the West, a monthly, full of | Pius IX, to conclude with the infallibility of 
good reading, incidents of the late war, and| the Pope. All these articles of faith are just 
one of the finest dollar magazines in the| as saered to the true Catholic as our staunch 


country. 
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Wantep Imuepiatet.y—Thirty agents to can- 
vass the District of Columbia for subscribers 
to the New Nationat Era. A liberal per- 
centage paid. Apply immediately at this 


office. 


———— 


Wantep 1n Battrmore—Ten agents to can 


vass that city for subscribers for the New 


Nationa. Era. A liberal percentage allowed 


Apply at this office, either in person or by 
letter. Good references required. Also, agents 


wanted for the State of Maryland. 


. 
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Subscription Price of the New Na- | of the citizens ; but, if once one article of faith 


tienal Era. 


PAYABLE INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE, 


; ped i an = saddled with a State Church, against whose op- 


1 copy three months................ 6! 


5 eopies one year 00 
5 copies six months............+2++- 50 


3 pe oy P enent l cine adnate he sina = o afford to have our religious liberty, one of the 


Do not delay subscribing. If it is not con- 
venient to subsoribe for a year, send $1.25 for 
six months, If it cost a little personal sacri- 


fiee the investment will pay. 


To prevent loss send all money in Post Office 


Orders, Registered Letters, or Drafts. 


ALL PosTMAsTERS ARE OBLIGED TO REGISTER 


LETTERS WHENEVER REQUESTED TO DO SO. 
The fee for registering is fifteen cents. 
Address— 
FREDERICK DOUGLASS, 
Lock Box 31, Washington, D. C. 


eee . 





Frepericx Dovewass, Esq., having received 
an appointment, from the President of the Uni 
ted States, as one of the secretaries to the San 
Domingo Commission, lefts New York city, in 
the Tennessee, on the 17th instant, accompa- 
nied by his son, Cuarces R. Doverass, who 
goes out as correspondent to the New Nartion- 
at Era. During Mr. Dovatass' absence the 
New Nationa Era.will be conducted under 
the supervision of Lewis H. Dovctass. All 
correspondence for the Nsw Nationat Era 
will be directed to Lewis H. Doverass, Lock 
Box 31, Washington, D. C. 











An Attempt Against Religious 
Liberty. 


_— 


The other day a petition was presented to 
Congress asking for ‘‘an amendment to the 
Constitution of the United States recognizing 
the Supreme Being.’ This petition originated 
with some of the citizens of Illinois, and Mr. 
Yates, who presented if, stated that he bad 
been informed that a large number of similar 
petitions had. accumulated, and desired it re- 
ferred to the Judiciary Committee. 

To be sure, this is nothing new; for years 
there has not been a session of Congress with- 
out such petitions having been presented from 
one or the other section of the country, and 
by different religious associations. Thus far 
Congress has never seriously entertained the 
proposition, and we trust in the wisdom of its 
members that it will neither do so at present; 
yet we feel bound to address a word of warn- 
ing to those who, in their well-intended but 
short-sighted zeal, are petitioning aud mean to 
prees this question. They display, indeed, a 
glaring misapprehension of our Constitation, 
and probably have not the remotest idea that 
they are committing an attempt,against its 
very spirit. It is truly strange they should 
fail to see that the silence of the Constitution 
about the existence or non-existence of a 
Supreme Being is net an accidental omission ; 
that, on the contrary, the acknowledgment de- 
sired by them is expressly precluded by those 
articles of the Constitution prohibiting the 
establishment of a State Church, and securing 
absolute religious liberty to all. Now, re- 
ligious liberty evidently does not merely mean 
liberty to profess one or the other established | 
creeds, or to introduce some new one, but it 
includes just as well the right to keep entirely 
away from religious connections, to doubt and 
to disbelieve, in the widest sense of the word. 
This universal toleration is one of the chief 
conditions of the greatness and prosperity of 
our country. It is not only an inducement to 
immigrants from all parts of the world, but 
also one of the sources of our security, as the 
only basis on which the people of all creeds 
and sects can live together in peace. Every 
country in Europe is blessed with a State 
Chureb, and there will be hardly found one 
among them that has not had its times of re- 
ligious war, with all its horrors, religious per- 
secutions, animosities, and ravages. No matter 
how erroneous, self-contradieting, and obnox- 
ious a creed may appear, if allowed fair play, 
it will outlive itself, but may work mischief if 

restrained, like steam, which, when compressed, 
will burst the boiler, yet is harmless when 
allowed to escape. In politics majorities must 
rue, but io :el gin the smallest fractions of 
dissenters from other creeds, or of unbelievers, 
are entiticd to the same respect and liberty as 
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|ed to make men free, but withheld the only 


immaculate conception, not only of the Virgin 


Protestant friends hold their own tenets sacred 
and binding. We do not think that they will 
much relish the prospect. Yet there is nothing 
exaggerated or too far-fetched in it; it, is 
merely a natural and logical consequence. A 
foretaste of it we have even this day in New 
York, where the city government is mostly in 
the hands of the Irish Catholics. A part of 
the taxes levied on the inhabitants, without 

religious discrimination, is appropriated to 
‘| the benefit of Catholic schools belomging 
those cases were tested before the United 
States courts, there might be an end to such 
unconstitutional encroachments on the rights 


were smuggled in the Constitution, there would 
be no law to prevent any other, and in the end 
we should not be better off than those nations 


pression they have no remedy except revolu- 
tion. r 

We have our hands full enough with our 
inevitable political party struggles, and cannot 


greatest blessings of repubbican institutions, 
interfered with by those who, in their bigoted 
zeal, imagine to be the privileged custodians of 
the true faith. Let them assail each other with- 
in their own ranks as much as they please, anath- 
ematize and excommunicate at their heart's 
desire, try to make proselytes, throw the gaunt- 
let to all who believe differently, but we pro- 
test most emphatically against any attempt to 
legislate in matters of. religion. 
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The National Labor Convention. 


Any assemblage of mea, whether large or 
small, learned or ignorant, if animated by a 
high moral purpose, is worthy of tespectful 
consideration ; and we think the convention 
above-named possessed this claim to respect 
in a pre-eminent degree. It was a convention 
to assist in improving the condition of a class 
of laborers who, in addition to great social 
wrongs, are at the same time the least remu- 
nerated of all ether classes in the country. 
The recently emancipated slaves are the most 
destitute of all the laboring classes of the coun- 
try. They have no past but the past of slavery— 
the most barren past that it is possible to con- 
template. It is a past in which nothing what- 
ever is done for posterity. In its selfish regard 
for present advantage and gratification, the 
system treated ite yictims as a clasa having no 
future. The master had in his slave only sv 
much bone and muscle, out of which he could 
obtain so much work, and he set about getting 
that amount of work out of him without any 
regard to him as a man, a husband, a father, or 
a member of society. The slave was simply 
an instrament for the present. Being property 
himself, he could own no property. He did not 
own even the miserable shirt on his back, or 
the peck of corn allowed him per week. In 
this condition of destitution he lived and died, 
and was buried at night, without funeral rites, 
lest a few working minutes should be lost to 
the master. It was in this destitute condition 
that emancipation found the whole slave popu- 
lation. The past had robbed him of property, 
of education, and of everything but his human 
nature and its absolute wants, and he was com- 
pelled to face the present and future in utter 
poverty. The land on which he had worked 
belonged not to him who in sweat and blood 
had earned it, but to him who was clothed in 
purple and fine linen, and fared sumptuously 
every day, and whose hands knew no toil. The 
wretched hut that sheltered him and his little 
ones belonged not to him, but to the man who 
formerly owned him and his children. 


The Government, in giving the negro his free- 
dom, has given him the freedom to starve, and 
in giving him the ballot-box has given him a 
coffin. It meant well enough to the negro, but 
he result has been terrible indeed. It attempt- 


conditions upon which they can beso. It has 
attempted to make men independent voters, 
but left them a prey to conditions which, in 
many cases, makes such votingimpossible. It 


ernment, but has left them where they are 
compelled to look to their rebel masters for 
their very e xistence. 


It is in the light of this state of facts that the 
late labor convention assembled in this city to 
consider ways and means by which to benefit 
the colored laboring classes; and: it does ap- 
pear that the convention had good cause for 
assembling. It may not have succeeded in its 
object, to any considerable extent, but it, at, 
least, bas shown a sense of the necessity of do- 
ing something, and doing ‘that something |: 
speedily. There was in;the convention, at 
least, the motive and the will to do, however 
feeble or ill-advised may have been their meas- |. 
ures. Something is geined where mien feel ; 
something more is gained where they think, 
and something still greater is accomplished 





to religious establishments. No doubt, if 


gained. The colored people of the South have 
had little practice in the holding of conventions. 


ment like the one petitioned for were adopted, | There was general harmony, and differences of 
since they could not promise obedience and opinion and feeling were exceptional and tem- 


porary. Professor Jouxn Mercer Lanaston 
felt called upon to criticise Mr. Isaac Mrers, 
the ex ; resident of the convention, for his rela- 
tion to the National Labor Convention in Cin- 
cinnati, last year, alleging that that conven- 
tien was, in fact, a mere tender to the Demo- 
cratic party, and that Mr. Myers had, by en- 
tering and acting with that organization, com- 
promised the cause of justice and freedom; but 
this was a mere shadow on the otherwise un- 
disturbed current of the convention, and even 
this was generously lifted when Mr. Lanoston 
voted for a resolution declaring Mr. Mrers a 
devoted and consistent Republican, thus show- 
ing that his criticisms of Mr. Myers were the 
outgrowth of his love of discussion, rather 
than any thought that Mr. Myers had greatly 
sinned in doing what was charged upon him ; 
or, better still, the occasion gave him a chance 
to send a rattling volley into the camp of his 
Democratic enemies. At this point the re- 
marks of Mr. Harris were admirable. He 
showed the difference between Mr. Lanasron 
and Mr. Myers to have’ been simply this: the 
latter was admitted to the Cincinnati Conven- 
tion, and the other, for personal reasons, was 
not. So that, morally, the one had no cause 
of complaint against the other. 


A very bright man came to us, from old 
Virginia, in the person of Mr. Taytor. This 
man was cut out by mature for important 
parts—one of the few black men whose mind 
slavery itself could not extinguish. Old Vir- 
ginia has been famous for great white men, and 
it may yet become equally so for great colored 
men. This Mr. Tayior is without education, 
in the technical sense of the word, but, ifa 
knowledge of men and the possession of the 
power to wield his knowledge to wise purposes 
be education, Mr. T. is quite a liberally edu- 
cated man. 

Among the delegates who came here from 
the North and South, and from whom we are 
led to expect great results from their efforts 
in securing an amelioration of the condition 
of laboring men and women in the South, we 
find such earnest, energetic, and able men as 
Epwin Be.cuer, of Georgia; Hon. James 
Harris, North Carolina; Richarp Netson, 
Texas; Mr. Patrerson, Arkansas; Grorcr 
L. Masson, North Carolina; W. V. Turner, 
Alabama; Jamra T. Rapier, Alabama ; Ros- 
gat Sroxgs, Missouri; Bisnor J. W. Loaven, 
New York; Ansuony Bowen, District of Co- 
lumbia; Georce T. Downinc, Rhode Island; 
Joun M. Lanaston, Ohio; Georce DrBan- 
tistk, Michigan. 

We publish in another column some of the 
more important papers passed upon at the 
convention. 





Colonization Society. 


The fifty-fourth anniversary of the American 
Colonization Society was held in this city on 
Tuesday evening, in Dr. SunpERLanp’s church. 
The president, Mr. Latrose, in opening the 
meeting, stated that the society continued its 
existence because colonizationisis calculated 
on the blacks of the country being yet ‘‘ driven 
to the wail” —because if colonizationists did not 
continue thut the colored man would, in Amer- 
ica, enjoy sucial and political equality with the 
white. Ho stated that the colored people of 
the South were more inclined toward African 
colonization now than they were before the 
war, that their feeling was spontaneous, and 
not the result of efforts on the part of the so- 
ciety. The president was followed by Mr. Cor- 
PINGER, the secretary, who read extracts from 
a lengthy report which did not pressnt a very 
hopefal pecuniary statement. It stated that 
there had been discovered, not far from Libe- 
ria, tracts of healthy land, elevated, with an 
abundance of water, with streams running 
through them, freed from the poisonous 
miasmatic influence true of the coast. 
The se@M&tary was followed by the Rev. B. 
J. Haicut, D. D., who, while he admitted that 
some of those who originated the society may 
have been actuated by bad motives, that it did 
not follow that all were actuated by a like 
motive. He urged the Christian obligation to 
civilize and evangelize Africa. He, in refer- 
ring to the early days of the Republic of Li- 
beria, compared the contest between the emi- 
grants thereto and the natives to the contest in 
this country with the Indians, and used it to 
illustrate how, under Divine inspiration, one 
may chase a thousand, and two may put ten 
thousand to flight. He was followed by the 
Rev. Mr. Cravens; who took up somewhat 
the same strain, and urged that the colored ele- 
ment mast be sloughed off in the interest of a 
higher civilization. The Rev. Dr. McLron 
then followed with an appeal to the colored 
men of America to join with the society in 
redeeming Africa. He presented the same 
under three propositions, all leading to that 
idea. He, with the two preceding speakers, 
urged that Africa was death to the whites, 
while it was, by God’s ordering,exclusively the 
black man’s home. 

Mr. Gzornes T. Dowxtna, who was present, 
arose at the close of the speaking and asked if 
he might, in a friendly spirit, say a few words 
on the points which had been suggested, and in 
view of the importance of the subject to him- 
self and the class with which be is especially 
allied. He was refused the privilege. We 
would here remark that we deem the effort to 
obtain a hearing doubly timely, because Mr. 
Down1na, it is well-known, expresses the feel- 
ings of the intelligent colored men of the nation 
on the subject ; besides, he had been appointed 
chairman of a committee from the date Labor 
Union Convention to protest in its name 
against the efforts of the society, from whieh 
the National Ri publican of this city will learn 
that its unhappy fling at Mr. Downie, because 
he kindly endeavored to perform a duty, is not 


has attempted to make them loyal to the Gov: | justified by intelligent colored men. 


We would like to give a fuller account of the 


tory the society is in its statements and ends. 
We would only remark (our space in this issue 
not permitting an extended notice) that the 
driving to the wall, with the allusion as to im- 
possibility of the colored man’s enjoying po- 








whea they resolve to act. All three of these 


proceedings to show how false and contradic- | 


i a state of 
tion of the South. 


their birth and seek for tife, liberty, and hap 
piness elsewhere. It seems that all efforts that 
have been made to bring about a different 
state of affairs in late rebel States have 
proven unavailing, and~now, like the Pilgrim 
Fathers, the freedmen are forced :to flee from a 
land of oppression to some spot where they can 
enjoy the blessings of freedom. The freedmen 
have been contented to stay and work on for 
their late masters if they could only be treated 
with fairness and justice; now, that they are 
compelled to leave the old plantations, the 
late slaves and their friends should see to it 
that, by leaving, the condition of the new- 
made citizen is bettered. The General Goy- 
ernment is the owner ef a vast domain of good 
land situated in latitades agreeable to the 
colored people of the South; it would be no 
more than an act of jastice for the General 
Government to assist the loyal blacks of the 
South to reach these lands. The Government 
zives aid to the Indian, who is not grateful fer 
it, and whose outrages: upon citizens of the 
United States are patent to all ; why should it 
hesitate to extend a helping hand to the poor 
black men of the South, who have been the 
victims of an institution protected by the United 
States, and who, forgetting their own wrongs 
at the hands of the Government, flew to arms 
to defend its cause when menaced with destruc- 
tion by the treason of fhose who are now forc- 
ing them to flee from land of their birth 
for reason of their de to the Union ? 


It is reported that sjnce the first day of Jan- 
uary, 1871, over one thonsand of the colored 
citizens of Rutherford county have removed 
from the State of Tennessee, to seck shelter 
elsewhere from the violence, oppression, and 
tyranny which they could not resist, and against 
which no protection was furnished. Impelled 
by the same causes and motives, the colored 
people of Sumner have recently effected an 
organization for the purpose of a general emi- 
gration from that county, ard are quietly, but 
energetically and systematically, prosecuting 
their plans in that direction. 

The movements in the two counties named 
are in keeping with what we are informed is 
the quite general purpose of the colored people 
threughout Middle and, we presume, West Ten- 
nessee, and we expect to witness, when spring 
comes, an exodus which has not been equalled 
since the children of Israel escaped from the 
bondage of the Egyptians. 

They will have no gee of cloud by day nor 
of fire by night, ag did their favored prototypes, 
to lead them on, and direct them where to go, 
but they will carry with them a remembrance 
of wrongs and injury to which the Israelites 
were strangers, and will pass from under the 
dominations of tyrants compared with whose 
cruelty and exactions the severity of Pharoah 
was kindness and mercy, and the recollections 
of which will secure them against any wish to 
return. We know that at present they cannot 
be well spared from the State, and that by 
their removal the material and business inter- 
ests of the Stare will suffera loss which now 
can be but poorly appreviated. 

It is for them, however, to consult solely 
their own interests and safety. And looking 
to the facts as they now exist in Tennessee ; to 
the present state of public opinion, and the 
feelings and purposes of the dominant party 
concerning them; to the merciless cruelties 
and outrages to which they are continually 
subjected, against which there is no protection, 
and from which there is no promise of relief, 
we cannot question the wisdom of their deci- 
sion, nor find it in our hearts to seek to dis- 
suade them from the course they have decided 
to pursue. 

The prospects which emigration offers them ; 

the doubt and solicitude which naturally pos 
sess their minds concerning the future that 
awaits them in new homes; the dread, the 
anxiety, the uncertainty which they must feel 
concerning it, and which, if truly told, would 
make a chapter tod affecting for any man to 
read, are of but slight consequence compared 
with the ever present apprehension and con- 
stant dangers which.mgw oppress and threaten 
them. 
Outside of Tennessee they may find some 
country where hate and prejudice do not pre- 
vail, and outrage and violence do not control ; 
where mercy dares to plead and justice is not 
dead ; where laws protect the weak and pun- 
ishment overtakes the guilty; where robbing, 
whipping, and killing negroes are not abe 4 
pastimes, or considered offenses too insignifi- 
cant for official recognition. Most certain it 
is that to-day Tennessee will bear no such de- 
scription. 
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How to Prevent Violations of Law. 


In discussing amnesty in the Senate yester- 
day, Senator Pomeroy explained that he was 
opposed to removing the political disabilities 
of Southern people uatil they ceased to per- 
secute those who are left in the enjoyment of 
their civil rights. It is this very political in- 
equality which is the chief disturbing element 
in the South, and as long as it exists men will 
have reason to hate each other, and races and 
parties will be actively and bitterly antago- 
nistic. Would it not be wise in Mr. Pomeroy, 
and those of his way of thinking, to seek to 
do away with the. cause of trouble before ex- 
aerme the effect they prefess to desire ?—N. 
. Tribune. 

The Southern people inaugurated a civil war 
for the overthrow of the Government, and for 
four years deluged the land in blood. By this 
horrible crime they forfeited not only all their 
civil and political rights, but life itself. The 
Government, however, has magnanimously and 
mercifully refused to punish with death a single 
traitor, nor even deprived one of liberty or 
property. Congress has contented itself with 
disfranchising a few of the leading and most 
influential traitors in each of the States. In- 
stead of taking their lives, as the Government 
justly might, it declares only that a certain 
class should not be eligible to office. 

For this slight punishment, so infinitely 
less than their orimes merited, and milder than 
traitors ever before regeived under any govern- 
ment since the world existed, the whele rebel 
population have kept up, for more than five 
years, a system of persecution, violence, and 
outrage against the loyal people of the 
South, Their pretext is that a few of them 
have been disfranchised instead of being hung, 
and the sentiment we have quoted from the 
Tribune seems to consider the pretext a valid 
one, and makes their bloody outrages and their 
open violation of law a sufficient reason for its 
tepeal. While these leading traitors are de- 
nied the right to hold office they will continue 
to murder loyal men, these disa- 
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appointment of an applicant for office or place, 
however insignificant in itself. This is Mr. 
Trumpci.'s grand panacea—this is his idea of 
& proper civil service reform. If an applicant 
for a clerkship from Illinois should happen to 
make his appearance in Washington, the 
President could not even inquire of Mr. Taum- 
BULL whether he were honest and eompetent or 
not, but must act upon hisown jadgment. The 
tremendous task of recommending a constitu. 
ent fora place Mr. Travmsunt is asking Con- 
gress to eave him from, under a severe penalty. 
He seems anxious to be relieved of such a 
burden, and the temptation of doing a friendly 
act even for one of his own constituents ; and 
having no disposition to render such a service, 
he asks Oongress to compel every one else to 
be equally selfish. 

Mr. Trumscxt seems to have formed a very 
contemptuous opinion of all Government em- 
ployees, and his contempt seems to be graded 
ded by the amount of their salaries. A mere 
clerk cannot be either honest or competent, as 
it takes two of them, in his opinion, to do the 
work one ought to do, and it is the study of all 
how to get the most money for the least work. 
Entertaining this opinion of the clerks in the 
Government service, be has hit upon the plan 
we have named for improving the character 
and lessening the number of “ Government 
paupers”’ or “Jeeches.”” Whether Mr. Truw- 
BULL's judgment of this large class of men be 
correct or not, we shall not insult them by in- 
quiring ; nor, indeed, need we attempt to ex- 
pose the absurdity of the remedy. No one 
but the Illinois cynic can believe that a more 
efiicient, competent, and honest class of clerks 
could be selected by the President, when de- 
prived of the privilege of seeking information 
from members of Congress upon that point, 
than now serve the Government. 

Itis probably true that a great many unde- 
serving mer are holding clerkships, and it may 
be that in some departments there are a few 
more of them than the Government service 
abeolutely requires; but if there are, the evil 
is being gradually removed. All the secre- 
taries, and Secretary Boutwaxt especially, are 
reducing the number as fast as it is safe to do 
so. If any one of them has not exhibited this 
economical disposition, it was Secretary Cox, 
who has made more outcry for civil service 
reform than any other man, except Mr. Jencks, 
and did less while in office. He has stated, 
since his resignation, that there were twice as 
many clerks as were needed, and proved how 
honest and sincere he was by not reducing his 
force a single man during the year and a half 
he was in office. Mr. Trumnvtt has taken the 
testimony of this conscientious and consistent 
public servant as proof of the utter inefficiency 
and rottenness of the public service. But there 
is no probability that so mischievous, selfish, 
and unwise a scheme will be adopted. So we 
will waste no more words upon it. 





‘**Died of a Broken Heart.” 


We see it stated that the physicians who at- 
tended Lee in his last illness have officially 
announced that the arch-traitor actually died 
ofa broken heart. They grandiloquently pro. 
claim, through the Louisville Medical Journal, 
that “ the terrible strain upon him during the 
momentous campaign of 1863 and 1864, the 
agony of mind endured at Appomattox, the wail 
that went up from widows and orphans all over 
the desolated and ruined South, the bankrupt 
condition of his native State, the mute and 
eloquent woe appealing to him on ail sides, 
were enough, and more than enough, to bow 
his mighty spirit, and to crush out, with fatal 
tread, the energies of his life! And morethan 
this, with all this mighty sorrow weighing him 
down, he ever preserved a calm, serene, and 
even cheerful exterior. Few, even of his most 
intimate friends, knew the depths of his an- 
guish, rendered all the keener, all the more 
poignant, by the very effort to repress it. He 
felt it his duty to conceal it, even while con- 
scious that, like the Promethean vulture, it was 
tearing away his heart.’’ 


No wonder, if his treason had not eradicated 
whatever feeling of humanity he may ever have 
possessed, that his heart should break when he 
heard “ the wail that went up from the widows 
and orphans" he had done so much to make, 
when he witnessed “the desolated and ruined 
South” and “the bankrupt condition of his 
native State ’’—all the work of his own hand 
and of those who rebelled with him. Such 
misery, wrought by himself gad his rebel co- 
laborers, was enough to break any heart not 
made of stone. If it be true that Lee died of a 
broken heart, it proves him to have had some 
humanity if no patriotism and gratitude, and 
should be set down to his credit. It seems to 
have been the only virtue he did possess. If 
his’ agony has been accompanied or augmented 
by a feeling of shame and repentance for his 
crimes, we would cheerfully give him credit 
for another. But we fear he is only entitled 
to one of regret that his efforts to overthrow 
the Government which educated him proved 
abortive. All this talk about his “ great beart’”’ 
and his desperate struggle to conceal his 
“agony from a sense of duty,” is stuff and 
nonsense. He was a traitor and can be made 
nothing else. . 
———ee 
The Commissioners to San Do- 

mingeo. q - 

It weuld not be easy to select three men out 
of this whole nation in whose integrity and 
judgment the American people repose greater 
confidence than thcse named for this important 
mission. General Grant has made uo appoint- 
ment daring his administration more creditable 
to his wisdom. Hon, B. F. Wan, president 
Wars, and Dr. Hows are as little likely to be 
hoodwinked by cunning as they are to forget 
the duties of patriotism and good neighborhood, 
and the nation will undoubtedly be guided by 
their report in regard to San Domingo, what- 
ever that report may be. If it shall be found 
that Buzz is the representative of but a hand- 
ful of his ecountrymen—that he is held in power 
by United States cannon—that be has no right 
to sell his country, and we have no right to buy 
it of bim ; if they shafl find ‘that, in annexing 


shall be found that the debt sind claime 





within fen of enough to elect a President, are 
now Democratic. A continuance of the cavil- 
ing, factious course which is so often exhibited 
in Congress and by leading Republican papers, 
and which came so near losing us Congress 
last fall, will very certainly give the rebel 
Demucracy the required number of votes. 
The President has been true to all his promises 
to the country ; has more than justified the 
hopes of the party which elected him, avd has 
most especially been true to our people—al. 
ways recognizing our equal political rights, 
protecting us to the full extent of his ability 
agdinst the oppressions and outrages of our 
rebel persecutors. He has shown that he con- 
siders us Americar citizens, entitled to all the 
rights and privileges of any other citizen, and 
that we have rights which white men are 
bound to respect. He has been honest, faith. 
fal, and capable. What madness, then, for 
Republicane to seek to destroy public confi- 
dence in him, and, by factious opposition, at 
tempt to throw the Government into the hands 
of Copperhead voters ! 
ES 


The Persecution of Cadet Smith. 


The recent trial of Cadet Surru, and the ab- 
duction of three cadets from West Point, bas 
shown an extent of demoralization an@rascality 
most disgraceful to the institation, as well as to 
the young men whom the country is educating 
there to offieer our armies. Most of the cndets 
are proved to be blackguards as well as tyrants 
and upstarts. A correspondent of the New 
York Times, in a recent letter from that pli.ce, 
referring to the trial of young Smiru, says that 
“every day dropping of evidence leaks out and 
reveals a condition of affairs more startling 
than described in any of the reports yet pub- 
lished. The fact of the bitter nersecution of 
Saira is more firmly established than before. 
The formality of a court-martial will probably 
never fully probe the details. But that he has 
been dreadfully aggrilvated and shamefully 
abused is certain. It is also true that the es. 
tablished ‘ ring ’ of cadet ‘ devilments’ is more 
powerful than all the ponderous and complica- 


ted machinery of the Military Academy dis | 


cipline.” Unless this state of things can be 


remedied, the sooner Congress abolishes the | 


institution the better. It is now a dishonor 
to the nation, and men educated therein are 


more likely to prove a curse to the country in | 


any great emergency. 





Democratic Subserviency 


The other cay a meeting of the citizens of 
New York was called to express the sympathy 
of the American people in the cause of Italian 
unity. The call was responded to by an im- 
mense audience, composed of many of the best 
people of New York. No object for years has 
drawn out such an enthusiastic gathering of 
the most intelligent portion of the population— 
the merchants, bankers, professional men, 


manufacturers, and other friends of freedom. 


But not a Democrat dared to take any part in 
the great demonstration. Not one could be 
induced to unite in congratulations for Italian 
national unity and independence. The Irish 
Catholics had met in various portions of the 
country to denounce the advance of liberty 
among that long oppressed people; and, 
therefore, the Democratic leaders refused to 
respond to the appeal for American sympathy 
and en To have teken prtt in 
the demonstration would have alienated the 
Irish Catholics. That of itself was a sufficient 


cause for refusing to participate. Bat it is | 


doubtful if there is a single liberty-loving sen 
timent entertained by the modern Democracy. 
They are opposed, at best, to a government by 
the people, and their name is a lie and a fraud 
used as a cloak to hide their real hatred to 
liberty and equality, either here or among 
foreign nations. Having fought four years to 
destroy a free Government at home, it is not 
to be expected that they would favor them 
abroad. So, in refusing to have ,any part or 
lot in the New York meeting, they were acting 
out their real feelings, as well as laboring to 
conciliate their Irish allies. 

EE 

Justice in Congress. 

. 


To him that hath shall be given, and to him 


that hath not shall be taken away even that | milla Coleman, Philadelphia; Mrs. 


A delegation of colored men from the South. 
era States called upon Hon. Couvuncs Driaxo, 
Secretary of the Interior, on the evening of the 
17th instant, and expressed to him their views 
as to what was to secure to the 
freedmen of the South the full enjoyment of 
the right to the exercise of the elective fran- 


D | chise, The delegation was composed of Mr. 


Edwin Belcher, of Georgia; Mr. James T. 
Rapier, of Alabama; Mr. W. V. Turner, of 
Alabama ; Hoo. James Harris, of North Caro- 
lina ; G. M. Jennings, of Virginia ; Mr. Beard, 
of Georgia; Mr. Costin, of Georgia; Mr. Ja- 
cob Richardson, of North Carolina; Mr. Rob 
ert Stokes, of Missouri; Lewis H. Douglass, 
District of Columbia, who were introduced 
to the Secretary by Professor John M. Lang- 
ston, of Howard University. Al! of the dele. 
gates were unanimous in the conviction that 
nothing can be accomplished for the elevation 
of the black man South until he is completely 
protected in the exercise of the elective fran- 
chise. Want of space precludes the possibility 
of giving even a synopsis of the views enter- 
tained by the different delegates. We sha!l 
advert to this subject again. 
nT 





Another Colored Member of the 
House, 


Georgia, the State that robellion has clung 
to with a drowning man’s grip, is represented 
to-day in the House of Representatives by one 
of her long-despised sons. Hon. Jerrerson 
Losa, of the Fourth Congressional District $f 
Georgia, who took the oath of office on the 
16th instant, is an American citizen of Afri- 
can descent, and has in the old era been in- 
ventoried as property with sheep and swine in 





the very district he now represents as a man 
on the floor of the House of Representatives, 
And he is a man—a gentleman; we were con. 
vinced of this in a five minutes’ conversation 
with him. He thoroughly understands the 
| situation in his State, and is not of the opinion 
| thata general. amnesty will prove a panacea 
| for the evils that the black loyalists are forced 
| to endure at the hands of Democrats and rebels 
of that State. 

| Mr. Lone is about 35 years of age, of a light 
| brown complexion, with manly and independ- 
j ent carriage, and gives the impression of a 
; man actuated by a high sense of duty and of 
| the position he oceupies. 


Ir is stated that General Franx Buarr has 
written a letter denouncing the glaring incon- 
jsistency and dishonesty of the Democracy in 
opposing the annexation of San Domingo, He 
| reminds them that it is in violation of all the 
professions and antecedents of the party, and 
| declares himself in favor of acting up to its 

life-long policy. Whatever else may be said 

, of General Buarr,no one can jastly accuse 
| him of concealing his opinions. He has the 
merit of frankness at all events. 


| _ 


Generar Witsow has been re-nominated for 
Senator by a caucus of the Republican mem- 
bers of the Massachusetts Legislature, as every- 
body knew he would be, and as all Republicans 
| fecl that he ought to be. But the Labor Re- 
form members of the Legislature proved them- 
selves ingrates by voting against him. He 
had surely entitled himself to their votes, 








Monpay, the 16th instant, saw the first 
| public school for white children in the city of 
Alexandria, in the State that claims the title 
|**Mother of Presidents.” Colored children 
| have been going to school for a couple of years 
jin that city. We are glad that the whites 

will now have an opportunity to qualify them- 
| selves for citizens. ; 
| 





Personals. 


Few members of the Colored Labor Conven- 
tiom, recently held here, did more solid work, 
in ® quiet way, than Mr. Rob 
Missouri. 

Miss Marx H,. Anperson, late vice princi- 
| pal to Professer Charies L, Reason,in ew 
| York, has become principal to the C street 
, school, in this city. She brings to her new 
| post high qualifications. 
| Tue Rev. Dr. Tustin, of the Fifteenth 

Street Presbyterian Church, is in quite feeble 
| health. The society is looking out for a good 
, pastor. To a man of high culture, sound piety, 

and a disposition to do a good work, we do not 
| know of a finer field. 
Amona the many lady visitors from abroad 
| who were in attendance at the sessions of the 
| Labor Convention were the following : Miss S. 

M. Loguen, of Syracuse, New York ; Mrs. Grif- 

fin, of Baltimore, and her sister, Miss Sallie 

Chew, of Trenton, New Jersey; the Misses 

Lewis, Fall River, Massachusetts; Miss Ca- 
ward 


which he hath, is constantly receiving an illus- | Erb and Mrs. Queen, of Springfield, Massa- 


tration in Congress; or rather there are men in 
Congress constantly striving to carry the decla- 
ration into practice. The bill now before Con- 
gress to increase the pay of those employees 
of the Government who are now receiving the 
largest salaries, is a case in point. ‘Though it 
costs the head of a bureau no more to live than 
it does a first or second class clerk, and though 
they are now receiving twice as much pay, it 
is proposed to add fifty per cent. to their sul 

aries, while every suggestion that the salaries 
of clerks is insufficient to the decent support 
of their families is treated with contempt ; and 
they are told, by such men as General Garrie.p, 
that if they are not satisfied they had better 
resign, as enough men could be found to fill 
their places for a dollar and a half aday. In 
the opinion of this class of economists, $1,200 
or $1,400 a year is amply sufficient for the 
maintenance of the family of a eommon clerk 
and the proper education of his children, but 
$3,000 is insufficient to the support of the head 
of a burean. So the latter must be largely 
increased. But if any change is made in the 
pay of the former it must be to cut it down. 
We do not think the salaries even of the 
higher officers we have named are too high. 
But if $1,200 will respectably support a clerk, 
$3,000. will certainly accomplish the same pur- 
pose for the head of a bureau. If there be any 
ehange made, therefore, we are most decidedly 
in favor of carrying the principal to all grades 
of officers, and especially to those now receiv- 

| 
Attacks on Howard University. 


Weare the recipients of a communication 
signed “ A Maleontent,” containing implied 
charges of hypecrisy on the part of the mana. 
gers of Howard University in the treatment of 
colored and white students. As we know noth- 
ingot the alleged facts, nor the person who 
sends the communication, and as we have full 


| chusetts; Miss Jourdain, of New Bedford, 
| M: ssachusetts. 


| Howarp University, of this city, has just 
; graduated its first class in law. The public 
exercises will take place on the 27th inst., at 
the First Congregational Church. The follow- 
ing are the names of the gentlemen who com. 
prise the pioneer class: John H. Cook, Ohio ; 
A. 8. Shadd, Michigan; W. S. Winn, Mary- 
land; Lewis A. Bell, District of Columbia; 
Charles A. Thomas, Philadelphia; John H. 
Johnson, Missouri; George L. Mabson, North 
Carolina; George D. Johnson, Philadelphia ; 
John Williams, Ohio; T. B. Warrick, Vir- 
ginia. The eecond class graduate im June 
next. 





or me 
San Domingo. 


It appears from the documents sent to the 
Senate yesterday by the President that, on the 
29th of January, 1870, Minister Batsett, in 
Hayti, addressed a letter to the commander of 
any United States ship-of-war at or near Sa- 
mana, in which he said that, under instructions 
from the Government at ‘Washington, he had 
warned the existing government of Hayti not 
to interfere in any manner in the internal 
affairs of the Republic of Dominica. 

Rear Admiral Poor informed President 
Saget, under date of Port-au-Prince, February 
10, 1870, of the arrival of the Severn, accom- 
panied by the monitor Dictator, and announced 
to him, under instructions from the Govern- 
ment of the United States, that negotiations 
were then pending between the United States 
Government and that of Dominica, and that 
during the existence of this negotiation the 
United States Government was determined, 
with all its power, to prevent any interference 
on the part of the Haytiens or any other Power 
with the Dominican Government. Any inter- 
ference or attack, therefore, by vessels under 
the Haytien or any other flag upon the Do- 
minicans during the pendency of said negotia- 
tious will be considered an act of hostility to 
the flag of the United Stases, and will provoke 


ility in return. 
ae ien Goverament, th its For- 
pe eg gt Aa 
to Minister is 
Government was resolved to abstain ftom all 
interference in the internal affairs of the Do- 
minican 
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Emancipation Celebration. 
Glorious Time in Raleigh !—Speeches and 





Ratetea, N. C., Jan. 3, 1871. 

To the Editor of the New National Era : 
Your readers will see by the following pro- | 
gramme the manner in which the colored citi- 
zens of the city of Raleigh and vicinity ob- 
served the eighth anniversary day of our 


as the committee desired, it was carried out 
‘‘in a manner worthy of the great day.” 





Programme for Sunday, January 1. 


zens of the city of Raleigh to constitute a 
committee of arragements for a suitable ob- | 


servance of the seventh anniversary of the | ™r , 
Emancipation Proclamation of the immortal | trite friend of our people, who, in an able and 
Lincoln, respectfully submit the following | eloquent address, held the vast assemblage | 
spell-bound for half an hour or more. 
W.’s effort on this occasion we have heard but 
great day. |one opinion, and that is universal commen- 
~ Asthe Ist day of January occurs on Sunday, | dation. After Mr. W. had concluded, . the 
we would recommend— | audience was entertained with able, pointed, 
| and interesting addresses by Hon. James H. 
lamation of Emancipation, and a natfonal dis-| Harris, Rev. J. W. Hood, and others ; after 
course at 11 o'clock A. M. | which the following resolutions were intro- 

2d. That fhe different Sabbath schools of | guoed by Charles N. Hunter, and unanimously 
| adopted : 


order of proceedings for the day, which we | 
hope may mect the approval of our citizens, 
and be carried out in a manner worthy of the 


Ist. A suitable decoration of the different 
colored churehes, and the reading of the Proc- 


the city assemble at three o'clock P. M. in 
their different churches, or in mass, and suit- 
able addresses be delivered, and such other | 
exercises be adopted as may be deemed | 
proper. 


Respectfully, 


Norrieet Dunston, 

C. J. Proctor 

H. C. Jones 

A. Byrp, | 
TurnER Wricut, 
Cuaries N. Hunter, 

G. W. Perry, and others. 





Joun E. Wittrams, | friend, incorruptible 


Secretary Committee Arrangemets. | 
E. Church, where a large congregation had | 


W. Brodie. 


and ready hands of our good ladies.(Heaven | 
bless them !) should have due credit. 

The exercises were commenced with singing 
on page 160, ‘‘Oh! for a heart to praise my 
God,” &c., and the reading of the 13th chapter 
of Exodus ; after which Rev. Henry Hunter, in 
an earnest, fervent, and impressive manner, 
addressed the Throne of Grace in behalf of our 
country and its rulers, and all the nations of 
the earth, especially those struggling against 
tyranny and oppression, and for the upholding 
of Christian liberty and civilization ; that the 
day might speedily come when every nation 
be free, worshipping God under their own vine 
and fig-tree, none daring to molest or make 
them afraid. 

The Proclamation of Emancipation was then 





Few are they who as eapab 

heading, ip all Fes alioees Wad 

ape Metropolitan Hani | £/ory of this great day. The poet may well 
a non teal ~ pousmntt break forth in language like this : 


Never, in all the march of time, 
Dawned on this lands more subli 
And grand event than that for which 
To-day the lowly and the rich, 
‘rom thrice ten thousand altars 
Their orisons to God their friend 


Thus we were musing, when Rev. G. W. 


See Brodie, president of the day, interrupted us 
: leased to say that, » presi t+) y, 
emancipation ; and we are please ay by ling a. ho oo a 
the exercises with prayer by Rev. W. W. Mor- 


: , The Proclamation of Emancipation was then 
We, the undersigned, appointed by the citi- | read by Mr. J. J. Sawyer; after which Mr. 
Brodie, in a few pertinent and touching re- 
ks, introduced Wesley Whitaker, Esq., a 


We, the colored citizens of the city of 
raleigh, in mass-meeting assembled, to honor 

3d. That we recommend the wearing of the | and_ rae wag the eighth ae. of the 

i ing the day. | anniversary day of our emancipation, do— 

ee ee oe Ist. Make our humble and grateful acknowl- 
Joun R. Caswetr, Chairman, edgment to the Supreme Ruler of nations, 
Haxpy Lockwarr, | that through His kind and wonderful provi- 
Wx. M. Mitcuett, | dence we stand to-day free American citizens, 
vested with and enjoying every right, privi- 
lege, and immunity pertaining to us as such. 

2d. That, under Him, we owe the great result 
which we this day celebrate to the Republi- 
can Congress of the United States, to the great 
Republican party of the country, to the great 
jand good Lincoln, and to that unflinching 
atriot, the illustrious 
soldier and statesman, Ulysses 8S. Grant, who 
. ‘ now occupies the Presidential chair of this 
We attended 11 o’clock service at the A. M. | great nation. 
| 3d. That we sincerely exult in, and congratu- 
gathered to hear an address by the Rev. Geo. late the country upon, the fact that, as a na- 

; tion, we are now absolutely a nation of /ree- 

: 4 ; | men; that the cry of the oppressed slave is no 

The church was decorated in a tasteful and | longer heard ; that ours is, indeed, “the land 
becoming manner, for which the willing hearts | of the free.’’ 
4th. That we regard the adoption of the 
| 13th, 14th, and 15th amendments to the Con- 
| @titution of the United States as a grand con- 
| summation of the work of freedom and emanci- 
pation so gloriously begun by the martyred 
Lincoln, and that we tender our profound grati- | 
tude to a patriotic Congress therefor. 

5th. That we rejoice in the fact that despised 
Africa is now represented in no less a place 
than the American Congress—House of Rep- 
resentatives and Senate—in the persons of the 
Hons. Joseph Rainey, of South Carolina, and 
H, R. Revells, of Mississippi. 

6th. That Governor Holden is eminently 
entitled to the profound and lasting thanks of 
the whole people of North Carolina, for his 
bold, manly, and fearless stand in defence of 
the liberties of its citizens. 
edly approve of his efforts to protect the weak 
and defenceless, and to suppress those iniqui- 
organizations known as the ‘‘ Constitu- 


That we unreserv- 





read by Rev. James Nicholass ; at the conclu- 
sion of which Rey. Mr. Brodie addressed the 
congregation from the 45th Psalm, 14th verse : 
‘*For this God is our God for ever and ever; 
He will be our guide even unto death.’ For 
more than an hour Mr. Brodie held the atten- 
tion of his large audience in ax able, searching, 
and eloquent discourse. The character of 
the Being of whom the Psalmist was speak- 
ing was noticed in a manner highly creditable 


to the speaker, as well as interesting and in- 
structive to his hearers, under the following 
heads: ‘‘ Ile is the God of Creation, the God 


of the Poor, the God of the Afflicted, the God 


tional Union Guard,” the ‘White Brother- 
| hood,’’and the ‘*Invinciole Empire.’’ 
That we will pray the Great and 
| Good Being to protect and deliver the Govy- 
ernor from the hands of his enemies. 

7th. That we approve of the address recent- 
ly issued by the colored members of the Gen- 
eral Assembly, setting aside the 13th inst. as a 
day of fasting and prayer to Almighty God; 
and recommend to our people throughout the 
State a strict compliance with the same. 

8th. That'we sympathize with the oppressed 
and those struggling for liberty of every land 


9th. That a copy of these resolutions be fur- 
nished the New National. Era, for publica- 
tion, and alsoto the Christian Recorder. 





of the Persecuted, the God of the Oppressed, | 
the God of Nations; He is Man in God, und | 


God in Man, Eternal, Great in Goodness, 
Mercy, and Love; This God is our God.’’ 


. . ’ ms } 
course On this occasion. Sufficient to say that 


of all present. 


‘* My country ‘tis of thee, ° 


Sweet land of liberty,”’ &c. 


Afternoon Exercises, 


The hour of 3% o’clock having arrived, the | 
teachers and scholars of the different Sabbath | 
schools of the city assembled in mass-meeting | 


at the A. M. E. Church, to hear addresses 


from different gentlemen, and to participate in | 
other exercises which had been arranged for | 


the occasion. 
The spacious edifice was crow 


jts utmost capacity by one of the finest and |J 
most intelligent looking congregations of col- | 


ored people we have ever had the pleasure of 
witnessing. After singing several beautiful 


hymns suitable to, and selected for, the occa- | 


sion, by the Sabbath schools, addresses were 
delivered by Revs. P. L. Spencer, 8. S. Ash- 
ley, superintendent of Public Instruction for 
this State, W. W. Morgan, and others. The 
speeches were eloquent and instructive, and 
were listened to with marked attention by 
the audience. Several beautiful hymns being 
sung, the congregation was dismissed by Rev. 
James Nicholass, and retired to their respec- 
tive homes, each visibly impressed with the 
grand, patriotic, yet solemn, duty in which they 
had been engaged. 
The celebration was continued on 


Monday,January 2, 


by a general turn-out of all the colored people 


bent beneath the oppression of many long years, 


and who probably for the last time had come 
to join in commemorating the day of our deliver- 


ance from bondage. 

As we thus gazed our mind wandered hastily 
overadark and eventful past. Only seven 
short years had elapsed since we, a slave boy, 
had witnessed a far different and more horrible 
spectacle. On this day—on the very same 
ground, where we were praising God and 
blessing the name of Lincoln for our emancipa- 
tion—we had seen the mother torn inconsider- 
ately from her darling babe; the father torn 
poh Only son; the sister bidding a last 
looking . fond and loving brother; the wife 
Wieeea her husband for the last time. 
Det eudiead » * few short years have wrought ! 

Yr and the first dey of January 
was a dread and terror io this people; now it 
is hailed with music and aeons 
- songs of triumph, and 
joy and gladness fills every heart. 


After the adoption of these resolutions, the 
meeting adjourned. 

The Raleigh Brass Band enlivened the occa- 
sion with some of its most excellent music. 

We will not do Mr. B. the injustice of at- | Also, the ladies and gentlemen composing the 
tempting even a brief extract of his able dis- | choir of the Baptist and Methodist churches. 
You will pardon. us, Mr. Editor, for we can 
ft fully and satisfactorily met the expectation | not allow the occasion to slip without express- 
ing our delight with the good singing of the 

The discourse concluded, the congregation | Sabbath schools, on Sunday afternoon. Every 
joined the choir in singing that beautiful | one seemed struck with astonishmont at the 
hymn— | very rapid progress made by them in this very 
fine art. The handsome organ, which the ener. 
getic superintendent of the A. M. E. Church 

After which benediction was pronounced, | School (Mr. Lemuel Hinton) had succeeded in 
and the congregation retired to make ready for | purchasing for the use of said school, lent no 
the { little excellence to the occasion. 
| Cuas. N. Hunter. 
| Christian Recorder please copy. | 





Celebration in Hampton, Va. 


Hameton, Va., Dee. 31, 1870. 
To the Editor of the New National Era: 

I take great pleasure in eommunicating to 
ded almost to | You with reference to a grand celebration of 
onathan Lodge, No. 1,334, G. U. Q, O. F., in 
honor of their first anniversary, which was held 
at this place, on the 19th of December. Star 
of the West Lodge, of Hampton, participated 
with us, as did also delegations from Free Vir- 
gina odge, No. 963, of Portsmouth, Va., and 
also from Brotherly Love Lodge, No. 1.3, 
and King David Lodge, No. 1,413, of Norfolk, 
The lodges formed at 11 o’clock, on Fox 
street, under the supervision of Henry Sever- 
ance as chief marshal, together with Messrs. 
Richard Robinson, Joseph Williams, and John 
Gathwright as assistant marshals, At 2 o’clock 
the procession took up their line of march 
through Fox, Lincoln, Main, and other streets, 
proceeded over the bridge to the Normal 
School, where an agdress was to be delivered | ropean birth, and of pure English blood.” 
by General Armstrong, but who, unfortunate- 
After being congratu- 
| lated by the teachers and scholars, we returned, 
| through the streets above mentioned, to the 
of the city and surrounding country, who, by | place of starting, and adjourned until 6 o'clock, 
11 o'clock, had filled our beautiful streets with | when they were re-assembijed at the First Bap- 
their happy faces and cheerful voices, wending | tist Church, where a presentation of lodge re- 
their way towards the A. M. E. Church, on | galia was made to Jonathan Lodge. 
West street, at which point the procession was | sentation speech was made by Mrs. A. Knight, 
to form. Under the direction of the very effi- 
cient marshal-in-chief, assisted by his associ- 
ates, the procession was soon formed, and a| The regalia was received, on the part of the 
line of march taken up through the principal lodge, by P. G. M. Bamuel Davis, of Free Vir-| ter enjoys. It follows, then, that General 
streets to Metropolitan Hall, which was soon | ginia Lodge, No. 968, who made a very im- 
literally filled from top to bottom by near two 
thousand people. We gazed upon the massive 
audience of newly-made citizens, and beheld 
almost every condition of man—the innocent 
babe ; the vigorous youth ; the young man in 
the prime of life, to whom the timely edict of 
freedom had opened up a wide field of ugeful- 
ness and honor; the old man whose back wag 





ly, was not at home. 


The pre- 


in an excellent and brilliant manner, doing 
credit to herself and the fair sex in general. 


pressive speech. Rey. J. T. Morris then intro- 
duced Mrs. Serah Pierce, who, with a very 
forcible address, presented Jonathan Lodge 
A marshal's scarf 
| was also presented, by Mrs. Rosetta Tucker. 
Taking our departure from the church, we 
proceeded to the hall, where a short address | said constitution, reads as follows : 
was delivered by P. N. G. Isaac 8, Mullen, of 
Free Virginia Lodge, No. 963. His address 
closed the ceremonies of the day. The gentle- 
men with ladies then proceeded to the supper. | nor shall he be able, in the future, to 
room, where all the viands end delicate arti- 
cles of the season were spread before them, and 
I can assure you that ample justice was done, 
| after the fatiguing march of the day. 
One great feature of the demonstration was 
that mo disturbance of any kind occurred to | tive has. 
mar the pleasure of those who were trying to 
enjoy themselves. Allalong the line of pro- 
cession we were hailed with enthusiasm, both | Minister was a Chinese, or an Indian of 
by the whites and colored people. We have 
shown to the people here that we can respect 
ourselves, and know how to enjoy the privi- 
leges which have been extended towards us, 
I communicate this to yout very valuable| Haytian commupity. .« .,. _, _ption, ae 
paper, and trust that it will be the meats of a| Hoping, dear sir, the nbove will-find a place Sra 
large circulation among us. Seas 


















Wasmstsed, 0: Sen. 16, 1870. 
To the Editor of the New National Era: 


larly that of Florida, and having seen many 


I have thought that it would be well to commu- 


I have chosen first your paper, because 


Father’s children who have for ages been kept 


back from advancement under the light of civil- 
ization, and because I desire to spread far and 
wide the fact that the course of that much- 


wronged race is now, thank God ' both upward 


and onward. 


When at Jacksonville, Florida, 1 was made 
acquainted, through a letter of.introduction 
from Col. D. L. Eaton, Actuary of the Freed- 
man's Savings and Trust Company, Washing- 


the Jacksonville Branch of the Freedman’s 


Savings and Trast Company, I was received 


(as also my friend, E. B, George, Esq., who 


accompanied me on my tour) by Mr. Coan with 
that whole-souled kindness and courtesy which 
appear to be a part of his nature. Among 
other objects of interest I was shown, by Mr. 
Coan, the new building designed as a banking- 
house for the Branch of the Freedman’s 


Saving and Trust Company at Jacksonville, 


throughout the building, and was enabled, 
through his kindness, to inspect the plans, 
elevations, &c., as well as the character of the 
materials of workmanship, ef this the first 
banking institution that has ever been built in 
Jacksonville, Florida. The dimensions are as 
follows: Length, 65 feet; breadth, 65 feet. 
First story, 13 feet 9 inches high, clear of joist, 


story, which is designed as a public hall, where 
lectures, concerts, &c., may be given, is 12 
fect high to the top of the cornice and main 


poses required. 


place on a sure fobadation. a 
Very ns gree &e 
Captait *. CRANF. 
pT one 2 


The Haytian Minister. 


P. BK; Forgetan Misston Hovssg, 
West Pumavetrnia, Pa., 
January 6, 1871. 
To the Editor of the New National Era: 


satisfy the public on that matter. 


this your favored land. 


in your next number, “” 
I am, 
rs bs f; ; 








Normal School, Hampton, Vs. 


Sim : Having recently returned from a tout 
‘| through the seaboard Southern States, particu- 


things which interested and often surprised me, | 


I write of concerns particularly @ class of our} 


ton, D. O., with C. 8. Coan, Esq., Cashier of 


Florida. In company with that faithfal | 
officer of the bank I went entirely over and 


&c.; second story, I2 feet high; and the third 


wall, and by the French (Mansard) roof 12 
feet more are added; to which 7 feet more is 
gained in the centre by the rise of the roof— 
making the hall 27 feet high in the centre, and 
24 feet at the sides. Handsome and convenient 
galleries will be put up on three sides, thus 
adding at least one half to the number of seats 
in the hall, or toa total of 1,000. This will 
also be the pioneer hall in Jacksonville, and of 
the existence of which the eommunity will 
have cause to rejoice. ‘Thesecond story is that 
which will be occupied by the banking and 
other offices. The first story will be occu- 
pied by stores of the first class. In the whole 
arrangement, and in every detail, there seems 
to have been nothing left out that could give 
strength, security, solidity, and convenience 
to the various objects comprehended in the 
design ; while the beauty of the structure would 
add to the appearance of any city in our land. 
The building is located advantageously in the 
business part of the city, and its offices would 
be the best that could be secured for the use of 
the United States Government business, as 
those now occupied are inadequate for the pur- 


Mr. C. L. Coan has devoted his whole time 
that could bo spared from his official duties 
(wherein he is ably assisted by the energetic 
assistant cashier, Mr. F, E. Little) to the per- 
sonal inspection of the*work. He has had 
every timber and brick, from foundation to 
top of the roof, set in its place under his own 
eye, and has used none but the very best of all 
kinds of materials. I fear ho has presumed 
too far with hi# energies, thus visibly affecting 
his health and greatly debilitating him; but 
he is determined to finish his work if he lives, 
or at least to leave no cause for complaint in 
case he should have a successor. I have been 
thus explicit for the reason that I desire to let 
all business men and persons of economical 
habits ksow that there is a safe place for the 
deposits they may desire to make, where a fair 
interest wil! be paid, and that the National 
Freedman’s Savings and Trust Company is 
gaining strength daily, and stands in the first 


Mr. Epiror : Inasmuch as there are so many 
reports afloat about the Haytian Minister— 
some affirming, others denying, that he is a col- 
ored man—and seeing that his officidl position 
prevents him from replying to either, it seems 
necessary that some one should endeavor to 


Now, if the following may seem to afford 
unquestionable proof that he is nota white 
man, I pray you, dear sir, to communicate the | products: therefore, 
same to the public through your columns, 
which fact will infinitely oblige a sojourner in 


It would be impertinent in me to attempt to 
analyze the “blood’’ of the representative of my 
country, to find out whether it contains “Eng- 
lish’’ or “Irish” blood, but it may not be im- 
pertinent to ask whether the General enjoyed 
in Hayti the rights of a Haytian, and whether 
or not he possessed real estate in that country. 
To this I answer yes, without any fear of con- 
tradiction. But, according to the existing ldws | hereafter collectel by a direct tax upon the 
in Hayti, only Haytians (born or naturalized) | American people for the benfit of British capi- 
can enjoy the peculiar rights of Haytian citi- , 
zens—such, for instance, as the present Minis- | °W® manufacturing industry. 


there real estate, or the rights of a Haytian,”’ 


From this it is evident that it is equally im- 
possible for a white man to hold slaves in Hayti | @ 
as it is for him to “‘acquire the rights of a 
Haytian,” which rights our worthy representa- 


It would have been more worthy of belief to 
a Haytian had some “good authority” said the 


American blood; for these are not the children 
of the European tyrants and barbarians whose 
notorious deeds, committed during the years | 
1791 to 1804, are still fresh it the beart of the 





memorials, end 





nicate to the reading public some of the im- — 
pressions made on my mind, in the hope of 
doing good. 





ence as citizens. 

Mr. Harris offered an amendment, which 
was to, that the commission be selected 
from known A bolitionists. 

Mr. Lewis H. Douglass offered the follow- 


esolved, That the president of this conven- 
tion. Bs y instructed to appeint a commit- 
tee of five to submit to this @ compre- 
hensive plan of co-operation, which 

made effeggive in assisting the freedmen of the 
South in securing , engagi 
in such manufactures as they are by 

habit familiar with; and to secure the 

end of becoming intelligent, useful; and enter- 





pointment of the above committee. 

The resolation was adopted, and the follow- 
ing committee ap : Messrs. Nelson, of 
Texas; Davis, of Pennsylvania; Stokes, of 
Missouri ; Powell, of New York; and Taylor, 
of Virginia. 

Mr. Downing moved oe a — be 
appointed to prepare an address to African 
Ce nization Bosiety, requesting them to desist 
from efforts which tend to unsettle the minds 
and are hurtful to the prospects of the colored 
laboring masses. The motion was agreed to, 
and Messrs. Downing, Loguen, F. Douglass, 
Williams, De Baptiste, Nesbit, Jennings, and 
Harris were appointed. 

Mr. Downing, of Rhode Island, from the 
committee on Africam colonization, reported 
as follows : 

Whereas two hundred and fifty years of resi- 
dence in this country is ample evidence of the 
colored man’s right to consider it his native 
land ; and whereas, by the organic law of the 
Republic, colored men are equally with white 
men citizens of the United States ; and where- 
as a permanent location is essential to the 
peace, happiness, and prosperity of any people ; 
and whereas ihe more enlightened part of the 
colored people have omitted no opportunity to 
impress these sentiments upon the public mind: 
therefore, 

Resolved, That it is with the deepest pain 


we must go to Africa, or elsewhere. 


for, and deeply hurtful to t 


ple from their native land. 


January 11: : 


objects. 


zation of a nation: therefore, 


all possible in 4 work so wise and beneficent. 


interest of t 


the country. 


“No white man, whatever be his nationality, | sion of our conviction that such investments 
shall be permitted to land on the Haytian ter. | ay be made profitable to those who invest as 
ritory with the title of master or proprietor ; | ¥' to those for whom they are made. 
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Resolved, Thai the ks of this conven- 


prising citizens, ‘and ask the immediate ap- oe to the scholar, gentle- 
dier, General 


are hereby tende 
A one-armed 

oward, for his instructive 
address. . 


Resolved, That, for the more 
zation of the workingmen of the Uni 


this National Labor Union r of the Committee on Co- 


chairman 
oPiesalved, That, while upholdie 

v while u n 
and rights of labor, and recogni 
claims tal, we would avoid A: 

adice, or passi tion, 
Labor Unions, and elect a cae Neen a Pe ciel wicion 
vice president, two secretaries, a 
and an executive board, to consist of one from 
each county in the State. Said member from 
each a should be president of the county 


esolved, That said State Labor Unions 
have full power to issue charters to all labor 
or industrial organizations in the State, and 
make such other regulations as may advance 
their general interest. 
Resolved, That said Labor Union, immedi- | consistent member of 
ately on its formation, inform the president of 
the National Labor Union, and secure its 
charter from the National Labor'Union. 
Resolved, That we recommend, 
cities, that each branch of skilled la 
ize separate associations, and that said city 


dent, | and would 
and importance 

i can obtain lands and 
ital, sharing the gains 





The following were adopted January 13: 


Resolved, That it isa duty we owe our late 
resident, Isaac Myers, to express our confi- 
ence in his entire course as @ man and as a 
the Republican party. 


Resolved, That as a convention, represent- 
ing the intelligence and virtue of four millions 

ly a half of enfranchised colored Americans, 
organ- and a voting power embracing a million of 
loyal electors, we hereby pled 
ize State, and that State | 0 intelligent adherence to th 
party and its principles—financial and other- 
the Democratic party 


orgavizations 0: 
2 associations, to be composed | P® 4 
exclusively of members of a particular branch | Wise—condemning both 
in its sentiments of repudiation, and the Na- 

Resolved, That we recommend the formatian | tional Labor Congress, which, in its “platform,” | 
of co-operative associations as the best form | sdopted iti its meeting held at 
of organization to protect the rights of labor, 
vance their moneyed worth. 


and the, keenest sense of wrong that we hear 
that the American Colonization Society, our 
ancient enemy, not content with pursuing us 
forty years before our liberation and enfran- 
chisement, is still upon our track, and is doing 
all the mischief it can by teaching our people 
that this is not our permanent home, and that 


ef skilled labor. 


Ohio, Augtist 19, 1870, in which it criticises 
violently, unfairly, illogieally the financial 

Resolved, That we recommend to the State | policy of the present Administration, and de- 
conventions the consideration of the following | Clares, in fact, in favor of repudiation of our 
national obligations. 

Resolved, That we condemn utterly this 
“platform,” and every financial doctrine eon- 
tained therein, as anti-Republican and false. 





Resolved, That we regard the persistent 
efforts of that society as oe uncalled 

¢ interests of our 
newly-enfranchised people, and we respectfully 
entreat the leaders and members of that society 
to desist from their efforts to alienate our peo- 


probable number of workmen of 


2. The educational facililies of the State. 

3. The probable number of children under 
8; how many attending school. 

4. The price or wages for all kinds of labor. 

5. The prices of real estate in each county 


Whereas the constitution of the State of 
Virginia, adopted on the 6th day of July, 186 
declares that all the citizens of that Sta 
— —< civil we 1 open rights and | 
6. The adoption of a constituti blic privileges,” and that “a rsons en- 
re — titled se sete and hold office shall’ be eligible 
to sit as jurors ;’’ and whereas a large portion 
of the citizens of that State are denied the | 
tten reports of the actual condition | Tight to sit as jurors because of their ‘‘ race, 
color, and previous condition of servitude :”’ 


The following are from the proceedings of 


State Labor Union. 
Resolved, That, as the revenue needed for 7. The adoption of constitutions for county 
our Government expenses, and the dual 
payment of our national debt, (a sacred debt, 
growing out of a great war for the life of the 
republic, and which gave freedom to all the 
people,) call for some $150,000,000 a year from 
duties on imports, a wise and just policy re- 
quires low duties, or the free import of coffee, 
tea, drugs, and other necessary articles not 

roduced by us, and such duties on agticles we 
Both manufacture or produce and import, and 
the home-product of which benefit our people, 
as shall fairly encourage our home-industry, 
make wholesome competition possible, leave 
good wages to the working man, save him from 
the pauper pay of foreign workers, give fair 
prices in a larger home-market to the farmer, 
and fit reward to the mechanic and manufac- 
turer; and that we favor such simplifying and 
adjustment of tariff and internal taxes as may 
be consistent with these vital and important 


e of each county in the State. 
That this meeting, immediately | therefore, 
on the adoption of the resolutions, proceed to 
appoint an executive committee of one for . hy 
each State, who shall have full authority to take such action as will insure to all the people 
of Virginia the enjoyment of the equal rights ; : $ orn? 
and privileges which the constitution of that | compulsory, a in 1827, the agitation of 

hem, without , Which was beyun in 1814, soon after the inde- 


Resolved, That this convention res 
petition the Congress of the United 





call said conventions. 


State purports to guarantee to t 
estriction because of color or race, &c. : : 

Resolved, That a copy of this preamble and | enactments have, since that time, been ren- 
ified by the president and sec- | dered more complete by the law of 1860, all 
en of the United | retary of this tonvention, be sent to the Hon. | common schools maintain a Christian charac- 
John F. Lewis, of the Senate, and Ion. | ter, and religious instruction is considered of 
Uharles H. Porter, of the House of Repre-| Primaryimportance. Common schools are di- 
with a request that they be pre-| vided into lower schools and higher schools. 


Resolved, That this National Labor Union 
indorse the New Narionat Era, edited by | 
Frederick Douglass, Esq., in the city of Wash- 
ington, as the national or 
Labor Union of Colored 
States of America. 

Resolved, That the presidents of all Labor 3 
Unions be authorized agents to obtain sub- | sentatives, 
scribers, and circulate said paper in their re- 
spective organizations and locality. 


n of the National | resolution, ¢ 


sented to the respective Houses of Congress. 
Se nn 


The following were adopted January 12 : Cees: he: Pe eee 


To the President and Members of the Nationat 





Whereas varied Industry gives employment 
to labor and skill of all kinds, develops the re- 
sources, increases the internal commeree, gives 
health to the foreigm trade, and helps the civili- 


Extraordinary Percentage of Swedish Chii- i 3 
dren Attending School— What they Learn— | there are thirty children legally bound to at- 
Universal Military Drill—“Ambuiatory tend school, living sufficiently near each other, 
Schools’’--Compulsory Attendance in Swe- 
den and Norway. 


General C. C. Andrews, Minister-Resident 


at Stockholm, has forwarded full reports on ee: 
the systems of public instruction in Sweden and | t°TY schools, whose teachers travel from one 


epartment of State, which has 


GentLEMen: Your committee, to whom was 
referred the resolution making inquiry in re- 
gard to the location of public lands in the vari- 
and the aid that may be given the 
ple of the South to locate on those 
leave to report: That, after a care- 
ration of this very important sub- 

t amount of suffering endured | Norway to the 
people of some of the Sonthern | in turn referred them to the Bureau of Educa- 
tion. These documents, dated November, 1870, 


Resolved, That we desire to see mills, shops, 
farms, and factories of every variety built up 
and prospering all over our country as natural 
allies and mutual helps, and that we recog- 
nize, as among the evils of chattel slavery, 
that it confined the South tothe production of 
a few staples, narrowed the range of industrial 
occupations, and thus created ignorance and 
poverty, not only among the slaves, but the 
majority of the nominally free people, irre- 
spective of race; and we hail, as one of the 
benefits of freedem, the prospect of varying 
the industry, and thus helping to elevate and 
develop the character and powers of the people 
in that portion of our country, and would do 


States for the want of employment and the in- 
sufficiency of pay for their labor—in the first | are full of interest to those who would learn 
lace, for the want of capital and political pre- | what has been done in other lands for the cause 
Judice ; in the second place, because of the | of education. 
excess of the supply of laber for the demand— 
they believe the resolution is of vital interest | between 4 and 15 years was 679,128, of whom 
ersons-referred to; that, if the | 526,646 were attending the “Folk” schools, | | : : , . 
aid sought can be placed within | (schools for the lower classes,) and 141,541 | houses. Instruction was given in 1861 in 
reach of the colored people of the South, it | were attending other schools or being instructed | 7909 school-houses and 3,620 ambulatory 
will materially and politically benefit all classes | at home. It follows, therefore, that 97 out of | schools ; in 1866, in 3,999 school-houses and 
our committee beg leave to sub- | every 100 children were receiving instruction— 
@ percentage which is probably not exceeded 
Resolved, That the president of the National | by any other nation, and which the most en- ; 
Laber Union be requested to carrespond with | lightened of the United States of America may | /866, public arrangements were made for the 
Several causes have | 8Pecial instruction of children in 500 families 


han ordinary diffasion | !ving in very solitary places. In the same 


In Sweden the number of children, in 1968, 


Whereas the American people are compelled 
annually to pay taxes amounting to over three 
hundred million of dollars, for the support of 
the Government, and to meet the interest on a 
debt incurred tosuppress a wicked rebellion ; 
and whereas their ability to bear this enor- 
mous annual barden, without absolute ruin, 
must depend upen the diversity of labor, the 
developiment of our national resources, and 
the general prosperity of the laboring classes ; 
and whereas this diversity, development, and 
prosperity canin no way be so effectually pro- 
moted, and so permanently secured, as by such 
legislation as shall protect our laboring, me- 
chanical, and manufacturing interests against 
foreign competition, and, at the same time, 
create a home market for our agricultural 


mit the following resolutien : 


the Secretary of the Interior, and other persons, 
upon the subject indicated in the resolution, | contributed to the more t 
and communicate any information obtained to | of literary knowledge among the masses of 
the executive officer of the National Labor | Sweden. From the earliest period the peas- 
antry constituted one of the four estates or 
chambers of the highest legislative assembly— 
The masses enjoyed much liberty, . : , age 
and took part in politics. On the establish- | 8'©"» writing, arithmetic, and singing. It 
Among the many agencies at work during | ment of the Lutheraf Church three centurics 
, the rite of confirmation and a knowledge 
the catechism was made obligatory. For 
Under a} many years back there has hardly been a 


who conld not at least read. - 
ils Manson, had the | 224 geometry, anda higher class may receive 


look upon with envy. 


Union of each State. 


The Committee on Capital and Labor made 
the following report: 


past five years in advancing the best inter- 
ests of the colored people we may name with | 0 
pride the system of sayings bank: 
charter guarenteed by Congress, and approved | Swede, therefore, 
by the patriot-martyr, Abraham Lincoln, these | A peasant from Scania, N - st q 
banks have been established at all the princi-| honor of introducing the first bill for the | m8truction in mathematics, political economy, 
pal cities of the South, and the laborer invited | establishment of a popular system of education 
In this compara- | into the Swedish Diet, in 1828. At that time 
tiod more than seventeen millions | many schools were supported by local contribu- 
he earnings of our people have | tions. 
ited. Of this large sum about 


Resolved, That we believe a high protective 
tariff both a finangial and an industrial necessity 
in the present condition of the copntry, and 
“ . Me ie . that it is demanded by every consideration of 
It is stated in the Datly National Republican, | justice, wisdom, and humanity. 
of Washington, that “the rumors in regard to : 
the African descent of General Preston are de- | ance of this policy to every great industrial 

8 


nied on good authority, The General is of Eu- 


to deposit there his savings. 


d An agitation of ten years in the House o 
fifteen millions have been withdrawn from | Peasants finally constrained the government to 
time to time, the most of if for the purchase of | take up the subject. Then there arose a re- 
homes of implements of husbandry and of the | markable and unanimous opposition from the 
means of living. These are indeed vast sums | bishops. 
an earnest of | lutel 


Resolved, That in view of the vast import- 


nation, and, above all, in view 
of its vital importance to the laboring masses, 
the Republican party be earneetly advised. 
and requested to engraft the principle of pro- 
tection to American industry, by a high tariff 
on such foreign imports as we consume, into its 
creed, and boldly press its consideration upon 


Some held the matter to be abso- 
local, and one with which the State 


| the millions of | should not meddle; others declared that if| Period. Regular attendance upon the com- 
were too | mon school is enforced by fines imposed upon 


of money, but the 
what may yet be done, when 
laborers ot the South shall become frugal, eco-| schoola were established the people 
nomical and saving, each laying by something | poor to send their children properly clad ; “ae ; See : 

others maintained that the education of the | they persist in neglecting the training of their 

The Governor of Massachusetts, in his last | peasantry should be of a limited character. | & : . - 

its in the | ‘The Bishop of Lune, that seat of the ancient from their guardianship, and places the chil- 

. one hun- | University, maintained that popular education | @ 

dred and thirty-eight millions two hundred | could not and should not be introduced. The | tiously taught, the expenses to be collected 

of the celebrated poet, Tegner, Bishop | from the child's supporter. As a general 

diocese of Wexjo, was similar in spirit. | rule, primary education is free. Payment may 

hat should the folk | be exacted for those children whose parents 

deposit prevailed among the laboring people of | schools teach ?”’ he answered: “The culture | 9° able to pay for attendance beyond the twelve 

of the laboring classes ought principally to be 
igi this, if rightly imparted, includes | ee: ita 

All other knowledge is to be re- | Revenue Circular. 

Shot only needless, but more hurtful; eo : 

r was at thattime 75| ‘he following circular has been issued by 
been bishop about twelve the Commissioner of Interiial Revenue : 
withstanding the opposition of| It having come to the ‘knowledge of this 
the Established Church, in three’ years from | Office that officers of internal revenue absent 
Freedman’s Savings Banks, which have already | the time these answers were given the present | themselves from their respective districts with- 
confidence of the | system of folk schools had its foundation in | Out having obtained proptr leave of absense, 
By the law of 1842, one notice is hereby given that further such absence 
uired to be maintained in | will not be permitted. All papers now out- 
each Sochen, (a political division of from six to | standing, granting authority to supervisors and 
inted to| twelve English miles in extent,) both in the | Other internal revenue officers to visit Washing- 


every day for future need. 


annual message, Btates that the de 


That we are irrevocably opposed 
savings banks ef that State alone 


Resolved, 
to the free trade policy of the Democratic 
party, which requires that the one hundred and 
seventy millions of dollars in gold annually re- 
ceived on duties upon foreign imports shall be 


and thirty-two thousand two hundred and | re 
seventy-one dollars and fifty-nine cents ($138,- | of 
232,271.59.) If the same ratio of savings and| To the q 


the South, the sum in 
reach the astounding total of four hundred and 
thirty-five millions of dollars! And why not? | morality. 

nial sky and from the fertile soil 
why should not the proceeds of 


ble savings banks by hundreds of mil- 
to recommend 


tal and labor, and to the destruction of our savings banks would 


Resolved, That the thanks of the Labor 
Preston is a Haytian. In this assertion I have | Union be extended to Senator Wilson for his 
the Haytian community and its government te | able and timely plea, in the Atlantic M 

support me. But does the fact that he is a Hay- 
tian prove he is a colored man? No; but ac- 
cording to a fundamental law in the Haytian | prae 
constitution it proves he is not a white one. 4 
The seventh article, section 1, title 2, of the | ‘© men of means, to purchase and die 


of the current month, for the education of the 
masses, and for his frank recognition of the 
penta get eee h land as a means of th 

education which they require ; and 


done so much, as worthy 
that we heartily indorse his peemmeeeien, 


people everywhere. 


Resolved by the National Labor Union, 
That a committee of three be 
eye = citizens of the United States, | ci 
praying 6 
tection of the ballot-box 
of the purity of the American 
Resolved, That it. ia the sénee of this con- | Ce 

of the best manne as H 


an act of the Diet. 
such school was 





of a law for the pro- 
, and the securement | Folk 
franchise. 
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the child. There is a growing sentiment in 
favor of enforcing universal attendance, though 
perbaps not — to the separation of 
parent and child. Even the distribution of 
soup to the poor in winter is made so as to en- 
courage attendance at school. If school-house 
accommodations are insufficient, pupils are 
equally divided, and each half attend altern- 


| ately two or three successive days. In the 


country, boys and girls attend the sameschoo!, 
but n large towns separate schools are pro- 
vided. Instructiom in folk schools is practi- 
cafly gratuitous. Movable schools for thoso 

arishes deficient in means or population is « 
eature of the Swedish school system. In 1867 
there were 2,117 fixed and 1,206 “ambula- 
tory” schools. 

n the selection of teachers special regard is 
paid to their religious sentiments and moral 
character. In appointing, the vote of the pas- 
tor counts equal to half the vote of the parish- 
ioners, and he is therefore really the appoint- 
ing power. A few hundred teachers are assist- 
ant pastors, and about 1,000 teachers perform 
the duties of church clerk and chorister. The 
minimum salary of teachers is $106, with lodg- 
ing, fael, and pasture for a cow. For every 
month of extra service he is entitled to a quan- 
tity of grain. Teachers who have attained the 
age of 60 years, and served 30 years, receive a 

ension equal to three-feurths of the salary. 
w 4867 there were 3,365/male and 260 female 
teachers. The average number of pupils to 9 
teacher is about 7(). 

Beside the folk schools there is the “Sma 
Skola*’ (small or primary schools) and the 
“Hogre Folk Skola’, (folks’ higher schools.) 
In 1867 there were 3,249 Sma Skola, with 151,- 
526 pupils. There are but 10 of the folks’ 
higher schools. There are two agricultural ir- 
stitutes and 23 agricultural schools that receive 
some aid from the government. There is an 
institute and six schools for instruction in 


| maintaining and stocking forests. There are 


also several trade and scientific schools. Of her 
two ancient and famous universities, Upsala 


| and Lund, the former isthe larger, and has 100 
| professors and tutors, and 1,449 students—an 


increase of 139 over the year 1869. This uni- 


9, | versity had its beginning in the year 1250. 


NORWAY. 


It is stated that for the 400 years during 
which the union between Norway and Den- 
mark existed, the cause of education was much 
neglected, and but for the law of compulsory 
confirmation in the Lutheran church, in prep- 
aration for which the young were to be in- 
structed in the truths of Christianity and in 
reading, ignorance would have been almost 
universal in those countries during that pe- 
riod. This compulsory law of confirmation laid 
the foundation for that rendering education 


pendence of the country was secured, and the 


In the lower schools all the children of the 
district must receive instruction, either volun 
| tary or compulsory. The higher schools com- 
| prehend several circles or districts, and afford 
{a more complete education. Each circle in- 
| clades as many families as the school commit- 

tee shall find most convenient. Whenever 


| there must be a school. Many portions of the 
| country are intersected by high mountains and 
| deep fiords, so that the small population is scat- 
| tered. In such locations there are ‘“‘ambula- 


farm to another, living with the peasants. 
Manufactories and other industrial establish- 
| ments, in the rural districts, employing as 
many as thirty workmen, are obliged to pro 
| vide a school for the children of their work- 
men. 
In 1865, when the last census was taken, the 
| aggregate rural population numbered 1,434,- 
727, or 291,835 house-holders, and 243,725 


2,345 ambulatory schools. It will be seen that 
in the course of six years 1,275 ambulatory 
| schools had changed into fixed schools, In 


year 40 public sewing schools were established 
| for the girly and 11 schools for quite small 
children. The lower common schools in the 
the country are ordered to instruct the children 
in reading, knowledge of the Christian reli- 





seems probable that military instruction will 
soon become obligatory in the common schools, 
as much as reading and writing. In higher 
schools instruction is given in Norwegian, 
| geography, history, natural history, drawing, 





| and in one foreign language. In the 60 towns 
| of Norway, numbering, in 1865, 267,029 in- 
habitants, consisting of 54,226 families, living 

in 23,167 houses, there were existing, in 1860, 


| 116 common schools, with an aggregate num- 


ber of 702 classes. The school age of compul- 
| sory attendance is, for children in the country, 
from the eighth year until confirmation, which 
generally takes place at the age of 15, and in 
the towns, from the seventh year until that 





| parents in cases of absence of children. If 
children, the law steps in, removes the children 


dren in families where they will be conscien- 


weeks ordered free by law. 


ton or absent themselves from their districts, 


e i when, in their opinion, the exigencies of the ser- 
ae the branches taught in - viee require it, ae hereby revoked. All officers 
in each branch of study in 1867: 
Biblical History, 397,000 


who hereafter receive permission to visit 
Washington will be required to register in a 


*! book, which has been prepared in this office, 


"| their names, by what authority they are here, 


’ | the extent of their leave of absence, and their 


address while in the city. 
(Signed) A. PLEasanron. 


ilit Finnie oleae 
in| The Prussians, according to the Paris Siecie, 


igher | are extremely cunning. When they reconnoiter 
and 


ight, eers go forth, leadi , which 
eT an lens voles, , OF ae tag the 
French sentries, stop and wake a } aed noise. 
conuee, baspaste himeit ostind opie or wel, 
secure, he. } or wall, 
and lets loose his dog. Asioeg Teedvences 
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THE BALLAD OF KING CORRE. 

I passed by a field where the royal Corn 

His hundred emeral flags unfurled, 
Aglow with the glancing beams of morn, 

With the crystal drops of due impearled, 
And waved them out to the free wind’s play, 

And tossed his feathery plumelets high ; * 
And I heard the monarch proudly say, 

In astrain of rustic melody ;— 


“lo! Lam king of the fruitful farm! 
I'm rightful lord of the cereal band! 
I sway the scepter of my strong arm 
In majesty over the hallowed land! 
The farmer's eye is alight with hope 
When the shining plowshare turns the mold ; 
And the glowing gates of promise ope 
When he hides in the ground my germ of gold. 


‘‘ The heart of the husbandman trills a song 
When my green blades pierce the mellow 
ground ; 
He delights to see me, tall and strong, 
In the maize-month, cast my shadows round ; 
And, watching the August sunbeams fall, 
And a matchless sheen to my beauty bring, 
He cries, ‘ Behold my stately Saul, 
My Corn, over all his brethren king !’ 


*¢ Ay, I was born to rule in the field ; 

My banners wave on hill-sides and plains ; 
The world for my glory and bounteous yield 

Proclaims me of right, ‘ King of the grains !’ 
I make the laborer’s fireside glad 

With abundant gifts from my full hand ; 
And the toiling millions, hunger-sad, 

Would welcome my reign in every land. 


‘* When the cool and soft September days 

Bring a ripeness to my golden ears, 
I'll furl my flags in the autumn haze, 

Unplume my helmet and drop | spears ; 
Then, as I bow to the reaper’s band, 

In the dewy hours of a harvest morn, 
I’ll hear the shout of the harvest band, 

* Room for the king! the great King Corn!’ ”’ 
G. H. Barnes. 


— +-—~<) <> o-——— 


Taking a Homestead. 

A Minnesota settler writes to the Toled 
Blade some hints about going West and set 
tling ona homestead: - 

And first of all, every man who has family 


dependent upon him should ask himsel! how he 


expects to support them during the time that 
must elapse before he can receive any return 


The Lies of History, 


Biography has, for a long time, formed the 

most amusing staple of our ; but un- 
fortunately most of the pearls of these bi 
phies are very doubtfal. We have been called 
upon to admire, not so much the sayings and 
doings of heroes, as the ideals of those heroes, 
which the historians have imagined. Like 
German, in the celebrated anecdote, they have 
not eat down honestly to describe thé camel 
from elose observation, but to ‘‘evolve”  ficti. 
tious animal out of the depths of their own self- 
consciousness. Niebubr has, in spite of Sir 
George Cornewall Lewis, no longer to gi 
credence to the old stories of Livy and the 
early Roman historians, but to regard the le- 
gengs of Rome just as we should the old bal- 
lads of England. We do not believe in Rom- 
ulus and Remus and their wolf-nurse, any 
more than we do in the deeds of Percy at 
Chevy Chase, 
Did that grand hero of romance, King Ar- 
thur, ever sit with his chosen knights at that 
wondrous table round? Did Lancelot love 
Genevieve, and was Genevieve unfaithful? Or 
was the whole succession of le that Sir 
(thomas Malory tells us so well as much a fa- 
bie and an allegory as the Faerie Queen of Ed- 
mund Spenser? Does any one believe that 
King Alfred baked cakes for the neatherd’s 
wife, or that the strong Ear] of Warwick killed 
the dun cow with a blow of his fist? Did the 
industrious Matilda, William the Conqaeror’s 
queen, execute the Bayeaux tapestry with her 
own tair hands, as history tells us, or did she 
only do it by proxy, in the persons of fifty tair 
maidens or so? 

Was Cleopatra the divinity she is represented 
to be? And at that glorious banquet, where 
the “ mailed Antony" sat by her with the eon- 
omy joy that sees trouble near at hand, 
how did she drop and suddenly dissolve a pearl 
with vinegar, wnen we have scarcely an acid 
strong enough to effect that result in many 
days? Was not Cleopatra’s pear! a sham one 
like the bullet of Robert Houdin or Professor 
Anderson? Was Lucretia chaste? A German 
author tries to prove that she was not so. Did 
Messalina indulge in that enormous vice for 
which Javenal lashed her so terribly? On the 
French stage, we have seen Messalina played with 
a double, like the Corsican Brothers of Mr. 
Fechter, and the author has ingeniously thrown 
all the vice on the double, and hus made the 
Empress a chaste martyr. Did Joan of Are 


from the labor bestowed upon his farm—a long: | really exist? They say not nowadays. Her 


er time than he may imagine. 


For he caxaot | tomb hos been discovered, if we may credit re- 


take his plow in the spring, turn up the land, | port, at aa and surely her calcined bones 


put in his crops, aud in the autumn gather in would not yie 


his harvest. Rich and fertile as these broad 
prairies are, they are wild and intractable, 
and time and patienca, and something more, 
are needed before they can be changed int 


a skeleton. 

Cresar, whose exhortation tothe pilot, “ Thou 
carriest Cesar and his fortunes,’’ Casarem 
vehis et fortunam ejus, has given Lord Bacon 
one of his golden sentences in his essays, makes 


fields of waving grain—time and patience, for | 90 mention of the circumstance and speech, 


the civilizing process is this: Karly in the sum- 
mer the land is 
breaking plow, and then left to lie in the sum- 
mer’s sun and the winter’s snow until the fol- 
lowing year. Something more, for this break- 
ing is no light work, requiring, at the least, 
two yoke of oxen and the assistance of another 
man. If the new-comer ean do this work him 
self, all well and good; if he cannot, he finds 
at once that he does not get his farm for noth- 
ing. Where the land is clean prairie, the ex 
peuse of breaking is from three to four dollars 
an acre ; but this is considerably increased if, as 
is often the cuse, there is a growth of young 
trees or bushes to be uprooted first, ‘“grubbed 
out,’’ as the technical term has it. And here 
at once is encountered the great difficulty ot 
farming in the West, the excessive high rate 
of wages. If a man knows something practi- 
cally of the work he bas undertaken, he car 
get over this difficulty as his neighbors do by 
exchanging with tl ’ f course, it mat 
ters nothing whether: reckoned 
at one dollar or three ; novice he 
will probably find that the; no need ot 
his services, and are not ready give them 
except for ready money. And for this, one 
cannot blame them, for in this new country 
each man has work enough of his own to oceupy 
all his time, and be eannot afford to give his 
labor without the assurance of an adequate 
return. It is of cow impossible to make 
any estimate of the amount of mone y to tide a 
family over the first eightcen months, and to 
pay for the help that wil] be needed, as it must 
vary 80 greatly in different cases ; but each 
head of a household should reckon it up tor 
himself, so counting the cust before the change 
is made. 

The writer has great faith in “ book-farm 
ing,’ and therefore believes that any man, 
however ineaperienced, may succeed in the 
undertaking if he is industrious and intelli 
gent, and ready to avail himsell of the experi- 
ence of others. But one thing that he must 
bring with him to his work is health ; without 
it, without the strength necessary for actual 
hard physical labor, the wear and tear of the 
first few years on a new farm will surely break 
him down. And what is true of thé man is 
no less true of the woman, upon whom must 
devolve much of the work of making a home 
in the wilderness. ‘To lay such a burden upon 
a feeble, delicate woman is Simple cruelty ; 
there are quicker and easier modes of transit 
to another world, though perhaps none more 
certain. Ten chances to one she will be 
obliged to do all the work of the household with- 
out assistance, and even if she had been 
traincd to this in early life in some town ot 
New England, farm-house fitted with every 
appliance of lightening labor, she will find 
that a very different experience awaits her in 
her prairie Lome, where the absence of all 
such conveniences makes the work at leas: 
double. Nor should any woman whose happi 
ness depends upon society come to this new 
life. Much has been suid and written of the 
ready sociability of the peeple of the far West, 
and where there is any speeial demand upon 
their kindness it is doubtless quickly given; 
but it often happens that every lady is too 
busy to pay much attention to new-comers, and 
weeks or even months may go by betore the 
nearest neighbors find time to cail. 

<> 
Teach the Boys a Trade, 

Of 16,496 prisoners in the penitentiaries of 
thirty States in 1567, aecording to the report 
of the Prison Association re¢ ently issued, 77 
per cent., more than three-quarters, had not 
learned a trade. Here is a text from which 
Dr. Franklin could have preached a forcible 
sermon to parents. 

A man who has ao good trade has an inde- 
pendence. He has need only to be honest and 
diligent to secure a competence. Bread and 
butter are sure for him wherever he is. 

For a number of years there has been a eall 
fer clerkships and petty housekeepers’ places. 
These employments are filled to overflowing. 
A sure way to crowd a street and create a mob 
is to advertise for an office boy or a clerk 
We wonder that it does not occur to parents 
that they could not do better for their boys 
than make them thorough artisans, in some 
useful and indispensible branch. A competent 
carpenter gets at least three times the pay of 
a clerk, does not work so many hours a day, is 
much more his own master, and is ran after, 
where the clerk most anxiously solicits em- 
ployment. A really thorough workman in a 
useful trade may count upon steady and well 
paid work all the year round, in any part of 
the country, even in these dull times; and it 
he is inteiligent, as a good workman is sure to 
be, he need mot work as a journeyman any 
longer than he likes. 

Then, the world is open to him. He may be 
@ journeyman, | terally—f 
petent he may go from city t 
to county, ali over the county, 
employment anywhere. Ther nothing this 
country now needs so badly as competent, in 
tellige bt artisans. Frown Eur pe we get mainly 
common day laborers and farm laborers; 
there, too, it seems that the good old fashion 
of apprenticing a bey to a good trade has 
gone out. 

Shrewd foresight, then, would lead a 
fatber to put his boy to a good trade, and to 
take care that he learns it thoroughly. - That 
acquired, be can with a good heart tell the 

oubg man to go out into the world to shift for 
Limeelf, with the words which we used to read, 
coming from a working father to his son, “1 
have given you as much schooling as I can 
afford and a good trade; that is your fortune, 
go and increase it.” 


f he is only com 


and find ready 


» city, from county | 


both of which have been severely questioned 


“broken,” turned up with a| aod denied. So, also, the crying out that the 


“Die is cast,’ and the thoughtful night spent 
on horseback on the banks of the Rubicon, 
which have furnished many an eloquent “ tag”’ 
to a speech, carry somewhat of discredit with 
them. He himself has not related either inci- 
dent, though Setonius and Plutarch made a 
pcint out of each of them. 

Thus we have shown that a certain mixture 
of fable exists in all history, and that, to quote 
Lord Bacon, ‘a certain mixture of untruth 
doth ever add zest.” But the harm of this 
‘*zost’’ is, that it gives the readers an unnatu- 
ral appetite for marvels, and allows the parti- 
san room to disfigure the fiaest characters. 
~ ee 


The Phenomena of Earthquakes, 

In earthquakes, says the People’s Magazine, 
we see the congervative agency of fire called in 
to counteract the destructive agency of water. 
Wind and rain, heat and cold, are continually 
at work rending in pieces and grinding down 
the solid rock ; the disintegrated portions of the 
rock form the soil of the lowlands, and this in 
its turn is eaten away by running streams, 
swept down by heavy rains, to be carried by 
the rivers and deposited in the sea. It is thus 
that the shallows and great river deltas are 
formed; and the materials so brought down are 
gradually, by the action of the waves, distribu- 
ted over the bed of the ocean. This action, 
if suffered to continue without interruption, 
would in time level the highest mountain 
ranges ; and in the place of a varied surface of 
land and water there would be a uniform shal- 
low sea covering the whoie earth. Here the 
working of fire steps in to counteract the des- 
tructive agency of water. It acts suddenly and 
with terrific force, and therefore it is more 
noted and more feared than the work which is 
done so silently and slowly, yet so irresistibly, by 
the gentle flow of the rivers. Of one thing we are 
sure, that they are caused by the internal heat 
of the earth. They asually occur in volcanic 
regions ; they are frequently accompanied by 
volcanic eruptions; during their continuance 
flames are said to burst from the earth, springs 
of boiling water rise fr_m the soil, and new 
voleanoes have been raised as the result. We 
know that ata comparatively small depth below 
the surface of the globe there is a temperature 
very far exceeding anything which we experi- 
ence at the surface. Whether we accept the 
\y pothesis of a vast central fire, or consider that 
this heat is generated by chemical action or by 
electric currents, we know that there aré stored 
up beneath our feet vast reservoirs of heat. 
What gases are stored under pressure in the cav- 
ities of the earth we know not. But we know that 
the increased expansive force of an elastic fluid 
under a peri goin, Kee increase of tem- 
perature would be sufficient to rend asunder 
the solid rock and produce the effects we see. 
Perhaps a fissure so opened may admit water 
to the heated nucleus, there to be instantl 
converted into steam with vast increase of vol- 
ume, This exerting enormous pressure against 
the rocky walls of the cavity in which it is 
formed causes a wave of compression in the 
zone of the rock finuitdiately surrounding it, 
and this wave is propagated onward through 
the rock, just as a wave travels through water. 
The confined fluid strikes the walls of its prison 
chamber a fierce blow, and this causes a shud- 
der to ran through the earth, which passes 
along the surface a shock, whose intensity is the 
only measure we have of the forces causing it. 

anni inmcilncinnesippllilialipenniichie Dias, 

Popular Errors About the Eyes. 
There comes a time when normal eyes find 
their powers grown limited, and require mere 
light or assistance from glasses when looking 
at small near objects. When this period ar- 
rives it is an error to persist in endeavors todo 
as formerly with the eyes; but much use must 
be avoided except in a clear light with the re- 
quired auxiliaries. It is also a mistake, as will 
hereafter be shown, to suppose that glasses 
should not be worn while it is possible to avoid 
doing so. On the contrary, they serve to pre- 
vent straining of the eyes and preserve rather 
than injure vision. 
Certain defects of refractive power are due 
to malformation of the eye, either existing 
from birth or aequiréd afterward, and are not 
| to be removed by remedies or by manipulation. 
It is a mischievous error to suppose that the 
form of an elastic globe, filled with fluid or 
semi-flaid substances can be changed, except 
for the moment, by pressing u it with the 
fingers, as bas been recommended by charlatans. 
All the theories that the eye can have its form 
favorably modified by rubbing it always in one 
direction, or by any other manipulation, have 
| no foundation in facts. But while persistent 
| squeezing, according to these methods, can 
never do any permanent good, it involves great 
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it may lead to congestion and hemorrhage 
within the eyes; or give rise to destructive 
inflammation or the formation of cataract by 
dislocating the crystalline lens; or cause almost 
| immediate Joss of sight by separation of the 
| ritina from its neighboring parts; or may in- 
| crease the giving way of the back part of the 
| globe, which is already often begun in near- 
sighted eyes. 

The same warnings will apply with equal 
force against the use of eye-veps fitted with 
rubber bulbs, to alter the form of the eyeball, 
as is asserted, by suction. Valueless and dan- 
gerous as they are, persons are often persuaded 
to purchase and try them, sometimes to their 
sorrow.—Dr. Williamstn Atlantic Monthly. 


HE SCIENCE OF MAN.—For best ex- 
position of Human Science, in man’s 


A young man entering the world without a character, capabilities, 


fortune and without ® trade or profession, is 
he not in plain words an adventarer? Is he 
not fatally unfitted to take part in the battle 
of life? Suppose him wilting to work, where 
can be begin ? Suppose him @ d to idie- 
pess and vice—bow greatly ar plations 
increased. Seventy seven pot : Of the con- 
victs in the United States 
trade.” Would it not be 


future of the boys.—Bachange. 


for every father 
to think of that, when be has considered the 


pee are see 


ven, HE 0 ‘ 

AL JOUR for 1871, « first. 
zine. Ko now ready, contsining THE BEECH. 
ERS, with several portraits and : 
H. B. Claflin, the metchant 





made u 
“What is the other made up of?” asked 


Harry. : 
“ There are riches of the mind and heart,’ 
answered Mr. Ray. “Bon't you remember 
this verse of a beautiful hymn— 
‘ Riches divine! who tells the price 
Of wisdom’s costly se? 
Wisdom to silver we prefer, - 
And gold is dross compared to her. 
“©, yes,” said Harry, his eyes and face 
brightesta, with interest; “and I wonder, 
now, that I never thought what it meant.’ 
“The wise and good man,” replied the 
father, “‘ he who has the costly merchandise 
of wisdom in his heart, is the mar Soages man, 
for he has the heavenly treasure neither 
moth nor rust can corrupt. You must look 
into his heart, not into his pocket, to know how 
much he is worth.’’"— 's Hour. 
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FORTY-FIRST CONGRESS. 
THE SENATE. 


Miuasourt. 
tv . Drake. 
Carl Sch’ 


John M. Thayer....... 
Thomas W. 
-tiptoo 








New Jersey. 
1| Alexander G. aaa 


Richard Yates 
Lyman Trumbull ............ 1873 
Indiana. 


Oliver P. Morten. 1873 
Daniel D. Pratt... eee 
Towa. 


Pennsy' 
J.B. Howell....... +1871 Simon Camerun..........+++- 
James Harlan............. 1873 John vg 


Kansas. 
Edmund G. Ross........«1871| Henry B. Anthony 
Samuel C, Pomeroy 1878 | William 8p: 9 
K South 


Thomas ©. McCreery*......1871 Thos. J. Robertson 
Garrett Davis*.............«01873, Fred’k A. sawyer 
Louisiana. | ssee. 
1871 Joseph 8. Fowler. 
«-.1873) Wm. G. Brownlow 
| Texas 





1870, Morgan C. Mamilton...... 
1875|\J. W. Flanagan............... —— 
} ‘mont. 


Maryland. } Ver: ’ 
George Vickers*.............1873| Justin 8. M orriil 
Wr. fT. Hamilton*.. .1876 Geo, F. Edmunds... 
Massachus | Virginia, 
Henry Wilson. 1871! John F. Lewis....00...++0+ 
Charles Sumner......"......1875| John W.Johnston........... — 
Michigan. | West Virginia. 
Jacob M. Howard 1871; Waitman T. Willey 
Zachariah Chandiler........1875 Arthur I. Bereman. 
Atinnesota. } ‘isconsin 
(VACANt)....cceeee ceeeereseeee —— Timothy 0. Howe 
Alexander Ramsey 1876 | Matt. H. Carpenter 
Mississippr. 
Adelbert Ames 
Hiram R. Revels 
* Democrats. 
The Senators elect from Georgia have not been almitted to 
their seats. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 


Alabama. i New Jersey. 
1—Alfred EB. Buck. | 1—William Moore. 
2—Charles W. Ruckley. 2—Charles Haight.* 
3—Robert H. Heflin. | %—John T. Bird.* 
4—Charles Hays. | 4—John Hill. 
5—Peter M. Dox.* | 5—Orestes Cleveland.* 
6—William C. Sherrod.* = | New York. 

Arkansas. | 1—Henry A. Reeves.* 
1—-Logan H. Roots. 2—John G. Shumaker.* 
2—Anthony A. C. Rogers.* | 3—Henry W. Slocum.* 
8—Thomas Boles. | 4—John Fox.* 

California. | 5—John Morrissey .* 
1—Samuel B. Axtel.* | 6—Hamuel 8. Cox.* 
2—Aaron A. Sargent. 7—Harvey C. Calkin,* 
3—James A. Johnson.* 8—James Brooks.* 

Connecticut. | _9-Fernando Wood.* 
1—Julins L. Strong. | 10—Clarkson N. Potter.* 
2—-Seeghee W. Keliogg. | 11*Chas. H. Van Wyck, 
8—H. H. Starkweather. | ly qe oy: \ 
4—William H. Barnum.* | 13—JobA. @riswota.* *: 

Delaware. li—Stephen L. Mayhom.* 

Benjamin T. Biggs.* | 15—Adolphus H. Tahuner. 
Florida. 16—Orange ios. 
Charles M. Hamilton. | 17—William A. Wheeler. 
" 18—Stephen rantord. 
(Vacancy) 9—Vharles K 


22—Joha v. in. 
23—Deulhia Me-arthy. 


TUinois. ie 
At Large—John A. Logan.! 244—George W. Cowles. 
1—Norman B. Judd. | 46—Wiilliam H. Kelsey. 
2~—Jobn F. Farnsworth. | 46—Giles W. Hotchkiss. 
3—H. C. Burchard. | 27—-Hamilton Ward. 
4—Jobn B. Hawley. | 28—Noah Davia, jr. 
6—Ebon ©. Ingereoll. 29—Jobn Fisher. 
6—surton C. Cook. 30—David 8. Bennett. 
7—Jesse H. Moore. 31—Vvo: ter sheidon. 
6—BShelby M. Cullom. . North Carolina. 
9—Thompeon W. Mcseely.*} 1—Clinton L. vobb, 
10—Albert G. Barr.* 2—Vacant. 
1i—Samuel 8. Marshall. 3—Oliver H. Dockery. 
12—Jobn B. Hay. ° Resigned.) 
18—John M. Crebs.* 
Indiana 


1—Wam.B. Niblack.* 
2—Michaei C. Kerr.* 
3—Wnm. 8. Holman.* 
4—Geo. W. Jalian. 
$—John Coburn. 
6—Daniel W. Veerhecs.* 
7—Godlove 8. Orth. 
8—Jas. N. Tyner. 
9—Jobn P. UC. Shanks. 
10—Wam. Williams. 
ll—Jasper Packard. 


1—G W. McCrary. ll—John T. Wilson. 
$—willlem feayeh. 12—Phil. Van Trump.* 
3—Wm. B. Allison. 13—George W. Morgun.* 
4—Wm. Loughridge. 14—Martin Welker. 
6—Frank W. Palmer. 
6—Char eroy. 
1—Sidney Clarks 
arke. 
Kentucky 
1—Lawrence 8. Trimble.* 
2—Wm. M, Sweeney. * 
3—Joseph H. Lewis. 
4—J. Proctor Knotts 
5—Boyd Wincheaser.* 2—Charies O'Neill. 
6—Thomas L, Jones.* &8—Leonard Myers. 
7—James 3 Beck.* Herta al Kelley, 
o—John M. Rice.* 6—Jobn D. Stiles.* 
Lowisiana. 7—Wash. Townsend. 
b-Vensst, 8—J 3 Re eta.* 
2—Lewis A. Shel Oliver J. ey. 
on, 10—Henry L. ‘ 
1l—Daniel M. Van Anken.* 


12—George W. Woodward.* 
13—Ulyeses Mercur, 


15—Richard J. 
16—John Cessna. 
17~—Daniel J, Morrell, 
18—Wm. H. Armstrong. 





3—Kobert vu. Schenck. 
4—William Lawrence. 
6—William Mungen.* 

6—Jobn A. Smith 


. ham. 
17—Jacob A. Ambler. 
18—William Hi. Upson 
19—James A. Garficid. 
1—Joseph 8. Smith.* 


leania. 
1—Samuel J. Kandall.* 


3—Vacant, 

4—Joseph P. Newsham, 
6—Vacant. — 

1—John Lynch. 
2—Samee! 


4—John A. Peters, 
6— Bugene Hale. 
Maryjand. 


hb B. Donley. 


—Thomas A. Jenckes. 
2—Nathan F. Dixon. 


1—(Resigned. 

2. 0. ioe. 

3—BSolomon L. Hoge. 

4—A. 8. Wallace, 
Tennessee. 


1—Roderick R. 
2-4 Butler, 





























| circulate everywhere and to be read “by 


_| from among scores of a similar character, fally 


3 | admired it so much that I purchased a copy im- 


miam at proportionate rates. 





anal ate : 
are offered as an extra inducement to ob- 
tain subscribers: . 
LITTLEFIBLD’S 


SUPERB STEEL ENGRAVING 

OF et 
PRESIDENT GRANT. 
For two subseribers, with the moneft ($5) we 
will send two copies of the paper one year and 
present the person sending us the names with 
Littlefield’s splendid Steel Engraving of Presi- 
dent Grant, by mail postpaid, carefully put up 
onaroller. This engraving cost three thousand 
dollars, and the impressions sell for three dol- 
lars each. 


That it is the axst published likeness of our 
patriotic President the following testimonials, 


attest: 
From President Grant ; 


the best ever engraved. 


From Mrs. Grant : 
It is a splendid portrait. Joria Grant. 
From the General's Father : 


Ido not hesitate to pronounce it superior to 
any I have ever seen. Jesse Grayt. 


From the General's Brother : 

* Littlefield’s engraved portrait of my brother 
ig an excellent likeness, and the best I have seen. 

O. 8. Grant. 

From the Brother-in-Law of the General : 
It is the best likeness of the General extant. 

F. T. Dent. 

From Senator Sumner. 


Boston, September 21, #867. 
Dear Sir—I thank you for the engraving of 
General Grant, which is excellent in every re- 


spect. 
Faithfally, yours, Crarces Sumner. 


From Gen. George G. Meade. 


The likeness is excellent, the expression ad- 
mirable, and the engraving, as a work of art, 
worthy of all commendation bestowed upon it by 
artists. Very truly, yours, 

Gro. G. Means, 
Major General U. S. A. 


From General O. O. Howard. 


War Department, 
Bureav or RervGees AND ABANDONED Lanps, 
Washington, September 19, 1867. 
J. H, Lrrrierigip, Esq.: Dear Sir—When 
your portrait of General Grant was presented to 
me, I was struck with the excellent likeness. I 


mediately. 

I take great pleasure in concurring in the 
commendations of General Meade and others. 
Very truly, yours, O, O. Howarp. 


—_—— 


Or, for two subscribers with the money, ($5,) 
we will send two copies of the papér and one 
copy of 


The American Agricalturist, 


one year, as a premium, to be mailed direct 
from the publishers. 

The Aaricunrurist is a valuable Magazine, 
published monthly, containing 44 large pages, 
adapted to the Farm, Garden and Household, 
handsomely illustrated, and the subscription 
price for the Magazine alone is $1.50. 
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Inducement Extraordinary! 





AW ORGAt 
FOR EVERY CHURCH. 


We make the following UNPARALLED 
PROPOSITION to all Churches which have not 
a good ORGAN, and desire to procure one: 

For a club of 90 subscribers with the money 
($225) we will send 90 copies of our paper one 
year, and present the getter up of the club with 
one of S. D. & H. W. Smith’s five octave, single 
reed, : 


CONSERVATORY ORGANS, 


In solid Black Walnut, paneled case, with im- 
proved Swell, Tremolo, and Metalic Blow Pedals; 
the price of which is one hundred dollars. - 


For a club of 150 subscribers and the money 
($875) we will send 160 copies of our paper one 
years and present as a premium one of Smith’s 
celebrated 


Five Octave Double-Reed Organs, 


in solid Black Walnut case, containing the Im- 
proved Swell, Tremolo, Metallic Blow, Pedals, 
Manual, Sub-Bass, and Octave Coupler, which 
nearly doubles the powerof the instrument. The 
price of this organ is $175. 


For a club of 176 subscribers and the money 
($437.60) we will send 175 copies of our paper 
one yearand present as a premium one of Smith's 
celebrated 


American Church Organs, 


Five Octave, Double Reed, Oak Case, and Six 
Stops, viz: Diapason, Diapason Forte, Princi- 
pal, Principal Forte, Vox Celestis, and Tremolo. 
This is an excellent instrument for church uses, 
and sells for $200. 


$1,000 PEDAL ORGAN. 


This is a magnificent instrument, suitable for 
large churches and music halls. It has Two 
Manuals, Five Oetavea, Four Sets of Reeds, Two 
Octaves of Pedals, and Sixteen Stops. The 
manufacturer's price is $1,000. , i 
We will present one of these splendid Organs 
to any person who shall procure and forward to 
us a club of 800 subscribers with the money, 
(2,000,) and will also furnish 800 copies of the 
New Nationa Era one year. 


Subscribers from different places will be re- 
ceived on either of the above clubs; and two 
subscribers for six months will be counted the 
same as one for a year. . 

Any other priced instrument made by this 
celebrated firm, in Boston, will be given as a pre- 


There is scarcely a chareh in the country with- 
out an Organ that cannot obtain the requisite 
number of subscribers with a little effort to se 
eure one under. our liberal proposition. The 
barden, being distributed, will be light for each 
individual, and prt do 
worth of his money in addition to securing a good 
0 ee 
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I regard Mr. Littlefield’s portrait of myeelf as . 
U. 8S. Grant. 
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1BUNE believes in the prosecution of 
the great le by legitimate means to benefi- 
cent ends. To State Sovereignty it opposes 
indissoluble National Integrity; to Slavery for 
Blacks, Liberty for All; to Proscription, En- 
franchisement ; to Popular Ignoraace, Univer- 
sal Education; to intensity and eternity of 
wrathful Hate, universal and invincible Good 
Will. It would fain do its utmost to hasten the 
giad day when the South shall vie with the 
orth in exultation and gratitude over the dis- 
appearance of the last trace or taint of that 
spirit which impelled Man to exult in the owner- 
shi and chattelhood of hjs fellow Man. 
rofoundly do we realize that the contest is 
not yet ended—that Millions mourn, more or 
less publicly, the downfall of the slaveholders’ 
Confederacy, and rear their children to hate 
those by whose valor and constancy its over- 
throw Was achieved. If we ever seem to differ 
essentially from other Republicans, our convic- 
tion that magnanimity is never weakness, that 
vengeance is never politic, and that devils are 
not cut out by Beelzebub, must serve to explain 
alleged eccentricities whose perfect vindication 
we leave to Time and Reflection. 
Tue Trisene has been, is, and must be, a 
zealous advocate of Protection to Home In- 
dustry. Regarding habitual idleness as the 
greatest foe to human progress, the bane of hu- 
man happiness, we seek to win our countrymen 
in masses from tke ensnaring lures of Specula- 
tion, of Traffic, and of always over-crowded Pro- 
fessions, to the tranquil paths of Productive 
Industry. We would gladly deplete our over- 
crowded cities, where thousands vainly joggle 
and crowd in misguided quest of ‘‘ Something 
to Do,"’ to cover prairies and plains with colo- 
nies absorbed in Agriculture, Mechanics and 
Manufactures, and constantly projecting into 
the blank, void wilderness the homes and the 
works of civilized Man. Holding the Protection 
of Home Industry by discriminating duties on 
imported Wares and Fabrics essential to the 
rapid, beneficent diffusion of Production in all 
its phases and departments, and so to the in- 
struction of our people in all the gainful arts of 
Peace, we urge our countrymen to adhere to 
and uphold that policy, in undoubting faith 
that the ‘true interest, not of a class or a section, 
but of each section and every useful class, is 
thereby subserved and promoted. 

Tue Trisone aims to be pre-eminently a 
News-paper. Its eorrespondents traverse every 
State, are present on every important battle-field, 
are early advised of every notable Cabinet deci- 
sion, observe the proceedings of Congress, Legis- 
latures, and of Conventions, and report to us by 
telegraph all that seems of general interest. We 
have paid for one day’s momentous advices from 
Europe by Cable far more @han our entire re- 
ceipts for the issue in which those advices 
reached our readers. If lavish outlay, unsleep- 
ing vigilance, and unbounded faith in the liber- 
ality and discernment of the reading public, will 
enable us to make a journal which ia no supe- 
rior in the accuracy, variety, and freshness of 
a Tae Triscne shall be such a jour- 
nal, 
To Agriculture and the subserwent arts, we 
have devoted, and shall persistently devote, more 
means and space than any of ourrivals. We aim 
to make Toe Weexty TRisvune such a paper as 
no farmer can afford to do without, however 
widely his politics may differ from ours. Our re- 

orts of the Cattle, Horse, Produce, and General 
Markets, are so full and accurate, our essays in 
elucidation of the farmer’s calling, and our reg- 
ular reports of the Farmers’ Club and kindred 
gatherings, are so interesting, that the poorest 
farmer will find therein a mine of su on and 
counsel, of which he cannot remain ignorant | 
without positive and setious loss.” We sell Tux 
ee to Clubs for aa its — * dwel- 
ings for waste- rj its subscrip- 
tion is Pree vom et oe telnere that ,“ 
Half Million more farmers will take it whenever 
it shall be commended to their attention, We 
ask our friends everywhere to aid us in so com- 
mending it. 
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TERMS. 
Darty Triscne, Mail Subscribers, $10 per 


am. 
Sim1-Weexiy Tersunxe, Mail Subscribers, $4 
per annum. Five copies or over, $3 each ; an 
extra copy will be sent for every club of ten sent 
for at one time; or, if preferred, a copy of Rec- 
olections of a Busy Life, by Mr. Greeley. 


TERMS OF THE WEEKLY TRIBUNE, 
To Mail Subscribers. 

One copy, one year, 52 issucs..........1. sees Pe 

Five Copies, one year, 52 issues.............000. 9 

To One Address, all at one Post Office. 


10 Copies 

20 Copies 

60 Copies 1.00 each. 
And One Extra Copy to each Club. 


Persons entitled to an extra copy can, if pre- 
ferred, have either of the following books, pos- 
tage prepaid: Political Economy, by Horace 
Greeley; Pear Culture for Profit, by P. T. 
+ ig The Elements of Agriculture, by Geo. 
. Waring. 


ADVERTISING RATES. 


DatLy Trisouwe, 30c., 40¢e., 50c., 75c., and $1 
per line; Seui-Weentr Trrsvye, 25 and 50 
cents folbeen se le ey $2, $3, and 

5 ine, aceordin on in the paper. 
7 subscribers wishin preserve Mr. Gree- 
ley’s essays on “* Wat I Ksow or Fanurne,” 
and pay the full price, i. e., $10 for Datty, 
$4 pat gmat vee or $2 for Wems Leworyo 
we will send the book, post-pai request 
made at the time of subscribing. ‘ 


BOOKS FOR SALE AT THE TRIBUNE 
OFFICE. . 


Tar Tarscxe Atmanac. tage pre 

2 vole. Haifbound, $10. 

Recou.ections or 4 Busy.Lirr. By Horace 
Ng nas a 
ry, $3. ‘antique, $1 
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{ DRY GOODS 


RICH SHAWLS, OLOAKS, | 


2 | house a the lst of November, 1870, be re- | 


4 Se y on 
;  - ‘oli, 
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} 7 re, IF 
ERMA [TOM 
Sel ES 
HOOFLAND’S 
German Bitters, 
; HOOFLAND’S 
GERMAN TONIC 
HOOFLAND'S 
PODOPHYLLIN PILLS, 
HOOFLAND’S 


GREEK OTt,. 


—o0— 


all kinds ‘of 


Of the best class for general Family Wants, 


DRESS GOODS, &c. 
One Price Only, marked in Plain Figures. 
Wasuineton City, D. C., 
, (Perry Building, ) 
.Pennsylvania Avenue and Ninth Street. 


AUGUSTUs E. PERRY, 
THOS, J. S. PERRY. ja5-4t 








se HOOFLAND'S 
1718 K STREET, " — 
WASHINGTON, D. C. GERMAN BI TTERS, 
This well-known, commodious, and elegant | A Bitters without Aleohol or Spirits of any kind, 


opened, when Mr. Sr. Care Davis, the popular Is different from all others. Itis composed of 
proprietor, will be most henpg se see his friends | the pure Juices, or Vital Principle of Roots 
and the public generally. The house will be con- | Herbs, and Barks (or, as medicinal ‘ 
ducted on the European plan. The table will! py; h * (Or, a8 medicinally termed, 
be supplied with the delicacies of the season. | ~\*°%) the worthless or inert portions of the 
Terms reasonable. oct27-3m* | geredients not being used. Therefore in one 


~— | Bottle of this Bitters there is contained as much 


CROMWELL HOUSE, medicinal virtue as will be found in several gal- 


Ps Rs | lons of ordinary mixtures. The Roots, &c., used 
‘Equal Public Privileges for Al, | in this Bitters are grown in Germany, their vital 





| | principles extracted in that country by a scien- 


BY 
DR. R. I. CROMWELL, it tific Chemist, and forwarded to the manufactory 
271 CUSTOM-HOUSE STREET, _ oe Pe where they are compounded and bot- 
Vj “ | tled. vontaining no spirituous ingredients, this 
(Corner of al | Bitters is free from the objections urged equinet 
0 ANS. | all others ; no desire for stimulants can be in- 
Board and lodging by the dey Se week. “Me- duced from their use, they cannot make drank- 
sponsible for all parcels, moneys, baggage, &c., | ards, and cannot, under any circumstances, have 
left in my charge. jyi4-6m. _ | any but a beneficial effect. 


“POWELL HOUSE,” ee ; 
153 THOMPSON S7., NEAR HOUSTON, egalia 


NEW YORK. GERMAN TONIO 


This House possesses attractions superior to Was compounded for those not inclined to ex- 


any other of its class in the city, having been | . ae . 
newly palasel aul tevaishel with now fersitere, | treme bitters, and is intended for use in cases 


beds, and bedding throughout. It is heated wih | ¥2e2 some alcoholic stimulant is required in 
hot air, abundantly supplied with hot and cold | connection with the Tonic properties of the Bit- 
water baths for the use of boarders ; besides, it | ters. Each bottle of the Tonie contains one 


ig airy, neatly kept and well arranged for the . : : 
semetion 4 hesith, and is designed especially bottle of the Bitters, combined with pureSANTA 


‘or the comfort and convenience of respectable CRUZ RUM, and flavored in such a manner 
families. The location is central, and in addi that the extreme bitterness of the bitters is over- 
tion to a quiet and respectable neighborhood, it | come, forming a preparation highly agreeable 


possesses the advantage of being within a few Mr! 
minutes’ walk of the principal churches, and and pleasant to the palate, and containing the 


very near the main line of city railroads. Asan | ™¢dicinal virtues of the Bitters. The price of 
example of the assiduous care to provide for the | the Tonic is $1.60 per Bottle, which many per- 


—_ wants, 7 undersigned respectfully calls | sons think too high. They must take into cou- 
he aitenton of person vinting the city to the | sderaton thatthe wimulantwaed in guaranteed 
’ . 


WM. P. POWELL, | to be of a pure quality. A poor afticle could 

Provrietor. | be furnished ata cheaper price, but is it not 
| better to pay a little more and have a good arti- 
cle? A medicinal preparation should contain 
_ none but the best ingredients ; and they who ex- 
| pect to obtain a cheap compound, and be bene- 
| fited by it, will most certainly be cheated. 
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‘* Unquestionably the best sustained work of the 
kind in the World.”’ 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE. 


Notices of ihe Press. | 
at pore sagt, travels are printed in the | They are the Greatest Known 
nglish language than appear perpetually in 
Harper’s Magazine. They are read with equal | Remedies 
interest and satisfaction by boys of every grade | FOR LIVER COMPLAINT, DYSPEPSIA 
from eighteen to eighty. Its scientific papers, SER a : 
while sufficiently profeund to demand the atten- NERVOUS DEBILITY, JAUNDICE, 
tion of the learned, are yet admirably adapted | DISEASE OF THE KIDNEYS, 
ERUPTIONS OF THE SKIN, 


to the — understanding, and designed as | 

much to diffuse aan information es | 

current scientific discovery as it could be if it ; sat ™ ; 
was the seanaof the” Society for the Diffusion | and all diseases arising from a disordered Liver, 
of Useful Knowledge.’’ The great design of | 
Harper's is to give correct information and ra- | 
tional amusement te the great masses of the | 
eople. There are few intelligent American | 
amilies in which Harper's Magazine would not | 


Stomach, or Impurity of the Blood. 


Read the following symptoms: 


Constipation, 


i ] Flatulence, Inward 
be an appreciated and highly-welcome guest. | Piles. a el 


There is no monthly Magazine an intelligent | Blood to the Head, Acid- 

readin family can less afford to be without. H ity of the Stomach, | Nansea 

Many Magazines are accumulated. Harper's is | Heartburn, Disgust for Food, Full- 
edited. There is not a Magazine that is printed | ness or Weight in the Stomach, Sour 
which shows more intelligent pains expended on | Eructations, Sinking or Fluttering at the 
its articles and mechanical execution. There is) Pit of the Stomach, Swimming. of the Head, 
not a cheaper Magazine published. There is | Hurned or Difficult Breathing, Fluttering at 


not, confeasedly, a more popular zine’in | the Heart, Choking or Suffocating Sensations 
the world.—New England Homestead. | when in a Lying Posture, Dimanes of Vision, 


a A - | Dots or webs before the Sight, Fever and Dull 
SUBSCRIPTIONS.—1871. | Pain in the Head, Deficiency’ of Perspiration, 
Terms: J oe of the Skin and Eyes, Pain 
Harper's Magazine, one year ! the Side, Back, Chest, Limbs, 

An extra copy of either the Magazine, Weekly, | ~~ Budden be of Heat, 

or Bazar, will be supplied gratis for every club | "aie “* oP esh, Con- 

of five subscribérs at $4 each, in one remittance: | os 1 maginings of 

or six copies for $20, without extra copy. yA Blin si ee 
Subscriptions to Harper’s Magazine, Weekly, PSpirits ™ 

and Bazar, to one address for one year, $10; or r 

two of Harper’s Periodicals, to one address for 
one year, $7. gestive Organs combined with impure Blood. 


Back numbers can be supplied at any time. The use of the Bitters or Tonic will soon cause 


All these indicate Disease of the Liver or Di- 





A ——. yes of ng maple: cag we Pte | the above symptoms to disappear, and the pa- 
comprising 41 volumes, in neat cloth binding, | ,- “ll be . 
will be sent by express, freight at expense of “¢"t will become well and healthy. 
purchaser, for $2.25 per volume. Single vol- --- 
umes, by mail, postpaid, $3. Cloth cases, for ati 
binding, 58 conte, by mail, postpaid. . | DR. HOOFLAND’'S 
The postage on Harper’s Magazine is 24 cents r 
a yeat, which must be paid at the subscriber's G R E K K O I 1's 
post-office. Address é ? 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. | Lightning Cure for all kinds of Pains and Aches. 
THE GREAT MEDICAL DISCOVERY! APPLIED Externatiy.—It will cure all kinds 
* | of Pains and Aches, such as Rheumatism, Neu- 
‘ Dr, WALKER’S CALIFORNIA ralgia, Toothache, Chilblains, Sprains, Bruises, 
VINEGAR BITTERS Frost Bites, Headaches, Pains in the Back and 
« pam, — in the Joints or Limbs, Stings of 
: $3. Hundreds of Thousands H = nsects, hingworms, etc. s: 
& gBear testimony to their wonderful : Taken Intervatty.—It will cure Kidney Com- 
E Curative Effects. F | plaints, Backaches, Siok, nantes Colie, Dys- 
WHAT ‘ARE THEY? S entery, Diarrhoea, Cholera Infantum, Cholera 


Morbus, Cramps and Pains in the Stomach, 
Fever and Ague, Coughs, Colds, Asthma, etc. 
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DR. HOOFLAND’S 


PODOPHYLLIN, 
Or Substitute for Mercury Pills 
TWO PILLS A DOSE. 
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The most powerful, yet innocent, Vegetablej 
Cathartic known. 
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It is not necessary to take a handful of these 
Pills to produce the desired effect: two of them 
act quickly and powerfully, cleansing the Liver, 
Stomach, and Bowels of all impurities. The 

rincipal ingredient is Podephyllin, or the Alco- 
Rolie Tixtract of Mandrake, which is by many 
times more powerful, acting and searching than 
the Mandrake itself. Its peculiar actiomis upon 
the Liver, cleansing it speedily from all obstruc- 
tions, with all the power of Mercury, yet free 
from the injurious results attached to the use of 
that mineral. ; 

For all diseases, in which the use of a cathartic 
is indicated, these Pills will give entiré satisfac- 
tion in every case. They NEVER PAIL. 

In cases of Liver Complaint, Dyspepsia, and 
Costiveness, Dr. Hoofland’s German Tonic 
should be used in connection with the Pills. 
The tonic effect of the Bitters or Tonic builds 
up the system. The Bitters or Tonic purifies 
the Blood strengthens the Nerves, regulates the 

, Liver, and gives strength, energy, and vigor. 
OB SKIN DISHASES Keep your Bowels active with the Pills, and 
es See eg lead, Bor tone up the system with Bitters or Tonic, and no 
‘Bours, Disooloratior = | disease cen retain its hold, or ever assail you. 
; kin, of wheter Se naten, These Medicines are sold by all Druggists and 
pase Dealers in Medicines evervwhere. 
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Recollect that itis DR. HOOFLAND’S GER- 

In ON, Hoa: MAN REMEDIES that are so universally used 
a and highly recommended, and do not allow the 
to induce you to take anything else that 
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Store, No. 631 poets “Philadelphia, _ 
These Remedies are for Sule by Druggisis, 
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